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EVENTUALLY—W HY 


This cut was used by an advocate of the hydrant to emphasize the dan- 
ger in the use of open fountains. It is not an individual cup foun- 
tain, therefore should have no place in the discussion going on as to 
the relative merits of an up-to-date open fountain and the incon- 


venient hydrant. 


The Jenks Co., Inc. 


NOW? 


Seldom does trouble come to one without warn- 
ing. 

The Jenks representatives are in touch with 
every section of the country and we realize fully 
the danger of having the open trough fountains 
closed. It would cause untold suffering among 
hard working horses. 

Animal Bureau officials and others who are striv- 
ing to do away with the humane open fountains 
thinking thereby to prevent the spreading of 
glanders, practically admit in so doing that their 
methods employed to stamp out this disease are 
not as efficient as those practised in England and 
Canada where glanders has been reduced to a 
minimum without closing a single trough. 

The Jenks Anti-Germ Individual Cup Fountains 
are considered in the light of an improvement in 
drinking places for horses and as an aid in pre- 
venting infection. They are substantially built, 
convenient to use and sanitary to the last word, 
and eventually must prevail. 


PAWTUCKET, 


STANDARD HORSE SHOE CO, 


BE SURE STANDARD 

AND HAVE SHOES 
YOUR THE NEXT 
HORSE TIME 
SHOD ALWAYS 
WITH RELIABLE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HORSE AND MULE SHOES 
131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Brookline Riding School 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
LADIES AND CHILDREN 


SAFE HORSES 


Call Brookline 1270 


HIGH CLASS BOSTON 
TERRIERS FOR SALE 


Before buying, come in and look 
over our stock, or write us. 


The Park & Pollard Co. 


30 CANAL STREET, BOSTON 


FEED 
SPRATT’S DOG CAKES AND 
PUPPY BISCUITS 


They are the best in the world. 
Send 2c stamp for ** Dog Culture.”’ 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, NEWARK, J. 


Our Dumb Animals 


WANTS 
Unmounted Photographs 


(Glossy Finish, Clear Prints, 
Large Figures) 
OF 


Horses, Dogs, 
Cats, Birds 


AND 
All Interesting Animal Scenes 


Our Dumb Animals will be sent 
to you for one year, prepaid, in re- 
turn for acceptable photographs for- 
warded to the Editor, 45 Milk St., 
Boston. Enclose postage if you wish 
photographs returned. All those ac- 
cepted will become the property of 


Our Dumb Animals 


WHY 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER? 


BECAUSE it is she on/y mew unabridged dic- 
tionary in many years. BECAUSE it defines 
over 400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 /ilustra- 
tions. BECAUSE it is only dictionary with 
the new divided page. BECAUSE he who 
knows Let us tell you about 
this new work, WRITE for specimens of 
the new divided Page, full particulars, etc. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO.., Springfield, Mass. Ei 
Mention this paper, receive FREE, set of Pocket Maps 


W d di Invitations, Cards, 

e In Announcements 
Engraved correctly inall styles. Crane’s Best Papers. 

Superior workmanship — Prices lower than 

retail stationers. Fashionable Calling Cards, 

Announcements and Monogram Stationery. 

Write for Samples. 


Estabrook Press, 184-) Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


When in doubt about those pains in the 
knees and back, look to your feet! Weak arches 
cause untold misery. 

MILLER’S FAMOUS ARCH SUPPORTERS 
give instant relief and prevent flat foot. Con- 
sult me, or order by mail. UND W. 
MILLER, Specialist, 68 Pemberton Square, 
near Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. S. 


Miller’s Celebrated Boots, with or without Supports 


Established 1822 ‘E. A. Harris 
H. A. HOVEY & CO. 
Dealers in 
BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS 


32 Faneuil Hall Market, Boston 
Telephone, Richmond 930 
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IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY_oNE 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm 
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The Thinking Horses of Elberfeld 


O lovers of animals nothing 
has appeared in many a 
day so startling and so 
inexplicable as Maeter- 
linck’s account of his visit 
to the home of the Elber- 
feld Horses. The Metro- 
politan Magazine for May 
and June contains the 
story as told by the well- 
Here is a writer, a_ thinker, 


known author. 
a man who commands the regard and confi- 
dence of his contemporaries, telling us of things 


that took place in his own presence that 
completely baffled every effort he could 
make to explain them on any ground that 
would implicate their owner in the slightest 
degree of dishonesty or fraud. Remember we 
are not confronted here with a newspaper story 
written by some irresponsible reporter who 
wanted to create a sensation. The writer is 
Maurice Maeterlinck, a man whose integrity of 
moral purpose, whose seriousness, whose mental 
power no one questions. 

The Metropolitan has been kind enough to 
allow us to condense the story and to quote from 
its columns. 

In Elberfeld, Germany, there is a prosperous 
manufacturer, Herr Krall, who owns, among 
other horses, a Shetland pony, Hanschen, and 
two Arab stallions, Muhamed and Zarif. These 
horses by feats of what is apparently extraordi- 
nary mental skill have attracted the attention of 
learned men from celebrated universities and 
elsewhere who have visited them and studied 
them. They have been taught an alphabet ‘‘in 
which each letter is designated by a certain num- 
ber of blows struck by the right foot and the left 
foot.” The answers to mathematical problems 
are given by them in the same way, that is, by 
certain blows of the feet. Their owner, who has 
surrounded them with an “atmosphere of affec- 
tion that has in a manner of speaking humanized 
them,” says of Muhamed: ‘‘Within a fortnight of 
the first lesson he did simple little addition and 
subtraction sums quite correctly. He had 
learned to distinguish the tens from the units, 
striking the latter with his right foot and the 
former with his left. He knew the meaning of 
the symbols, plus and minus. Four days later 


he was beginning multiplication and division. 
In four months’ time he knew how to extract 
square and cubic roots; and, soon after, he 
learned to spell and read by means of the con- 
ventional alphabet.” 

Dr. E. Clarapéde, of the University of Geneva, 
is quoted, after a study of these horses, as pro- 
nouncing the phenomenon ‘“‘the most sensational 
event that has ever happened in the psychologi- 
cal world.” 

Maeterlinck’s account of his first interview 
with the horses is as follows: 

“The master, standing beside the blackboard, 
chalk in hand, introduces me to Muhamed in due 
form, as toa human being: ‘Muhamed, attention! 
This is your uncle’—pointing to me—‘who has 
come a long way to honor you with a visit. 
Mind you don’t disappoint him. His name is 


Maeterlinck.’ Krall pronounces the first syllable 
German-fashion: mah. ‘Do you _ understand: 
Maeterlinck? Now show him you know your 


letters and that you can spell correctly like a 
sensible child. Go ahead, we're listening.’ 

““Muhamed gives a short neigh and on the 
small, movable board at his feet strikes first with 
his right hoof and then with his left the number 
of blows which correspond with the letter M in 
the conventional alphabet used by the horses. 
Then, one after the other, without stopping or 
hesitating, he marks the letters AD RLINSH, 
representing the unexpected aspect which my 
humble name assumes in the equine mind and 
phonetics. His attention is called to the fact 
that there is a mistake. He readily agrees and 
replaces the S H by a G and then the G by a K. 
They insist that he must put a T instead of the 
D; but Muhamed, content with his work, shakes 
his head to say no and refuses to make any 
further corrections. 

“T assure you that the first shock is rather dis- 
turbing, however much one expected it. I am 
quite aware that, when one describes these things, 
one is taken for a dupe too readily dazzled by the 
doubtless childish illusion of an ingeniously con- 
trived scene.” 

Lest it might be thought that the answers 
given were dependent upon the presence of the 
owner and certain signs from him, the owner 
leaves Maeterlinck alone with the horses, saying, 
“Try it for yourself. Dictate to the horse any 


German word of two or three syllables, em- 
phasizing it strongly. I shall go out of the 
stable and leave you alone with him.”’ Maeter- 
linck writes: “Behold Muhamed and me by our- 
selves. I confess that I am a little frightened. 
I have many a time felt less uncomfortable in 
the presence of the great ones or the kings of the 
earth. Who am I dealing with exactly? How- 
ever, | summon my courage and speak aloud 
the first word that comes to me, the name of the 
hotel at which I am staying: Weidenhof. At 
first, Muhamed, who seems a little puzzled by his 
master’s absence, appears not to hear me and 
does not even deign to notice that I am there. 
But I repeat eagerly, in varying tones of voice, 
by turns insinuating, threatening, beseeching 
and commanding: ‘Weidenhof! Weidenhof! Wei- 
denhof!’ 

“At last my mysterious companion suddenly 
makes up his mind to lend me his ears and 
straightway blithely raps out the following 
letters, which I write down on the blackboard as 
they come: WEI DNHOZ. It isa magnif- 
icent specimen of equine spelling!’’ 

More remarkable perhaps than the answers in 
names spelled out by these horses is the facility 
and quickness with which they answer mathe- 
matical problems. ‘‘Krall asks me for two num- 
bers to multiply. I give him 63x 7. He does 
the sum and writes the product on the board, fol- 
lowed by the sign of division: 441+7. Instantly, 
Hanschen, with a celerity difficult to follow, gives 
three blows, or rather, three violent scrapes with 
his right hoof and six with his left, which makes 
63, for we must not forget that in German they 
say, not sixty-three, but three-and-sixty. We 
congratulate him; and, to evince his satisfaction, 
he nimbly reverses the number by marking 36 and 
then puts it right again by scraping 63.”’ 

What shall we think, for example, of a horse 
asked to give the square root of 4096 and who 
replies at once ‘‘64’’? 

But probably to many of us the most astonish- 
ing thing that Herr Krall reports is that upon two 
different occasions on his return from a business 
trip, one of these horses spelled out to him infor- 
mation of things that had happened in his 
absence: 

“One morning, for instance, I came to the 
stable and was preparing to give him his lesson 
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in arithmetic. He was no sooner in front of 
the spring-board than he began to stamp with 
his foot. I left him alone and was astounded 
to hear a whole sentence, an absolutely human 
sentence, come letter by letter from his hoof: 
‘Albert has beaten Hanschen,’ was what he said 
to me that 
day. Another 
time I wrote 
down from his 
dictation, 
‘Hanschen has 
bitten Kama.’”’ 
Of this 
Maeterlinck 
says: ‘Krall, 
for that mat- 
ter, living in 
the midst 
of his miracle, 
seems to think 
this quite nat- 
ural and al- 
most inevit- 
able. I, who 
have been im- 
mersed in it 
for only a few 
hours, accept 
it almost as 
calmly as he 
does. I be- 
lieve without 
hesitation 
what he tells 
me; and in the 
presence of this 
phenomenon 
which, for the 
first time in 
man's exist- 
ence, gives us 
a sentence that has not sprung from a human 
brain, I ask myself whither we are tending, 
where we stand and what lies ahead of us.” 
Toward the close of the article he writes: 
“‘Must we once more repeat, in connection with 
these startling performances, that those who 
speak of audible or visible signals, of telegraphy 


Docked-Ta 


ALKING through the 
shopping district of a 
large city, not long 
ago, I saw a man in 
uniform leading a 
horse which gave evi- 
dence of having con- 
siderable spirit. The 
horse was blanketed 
and I could see that 

there were some letters on either side of the 

blanket. Supposing that this constituted an 
advertisement for some firm dealing in harness 
and other horse goods I placed myself so as to get 

a good look at the advertisement as I am inter- 

ested in the various forms of advertising. Close 

inspection revealed that the man was a uni- 
formed agent of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals and the horse he was lead- 
ing had been disfigured for life by having his tail 
improperly docked. For that matter, every 

horse whose tail is docked has experienced im- 

proper treatment and is an object of pity, but 

this one was especially so inasmuch as the opera- 
tion had been carelessly performed and the tail 
had rotted and sloughed off until it would not 
hold a crupper. 

Conversation with the man elicited the fact 
that the horse had formerly belonged to an 


and wireless telegraphy, of expedients, trickery 
or deceit, are speaking of what they do not know 
and of what they have not seen? There is but 
one reply to be made to any one who honestly 
refuses to believe: 

“Go to Elberfeld—the problem is sufficiently 


ZARIF, ONE OF THE WORLD FAMOUS “THINKING HORSES” OF ELBERFELD, GERMANY 
Showing his wonderful mathematical powers. 


important, sufficiently big with consequences to 
make the journey worth while—and, behind 
closed doors, alone with the horse, in the absolute 
solitude and silence of the stable, set Muhamed 
to extract half a dozen roots which, like that 
which I have mentioned, require so many 
operations. You must yourself be ignorant of 
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aristocratic family who had intrusted the tail- 
docking to a new groom and he had cut the tail 
too close. When the animal, the original cost of 
which could not have been less than $500, 
became unfit for stylish driving it was sold to a 
huckster from whom the S. P. C. A. secured it 
to use as an exhibit of the cruelty some people 
practise upon animals. 

“Man’s inhumanity to man,” says Burns, 
“‘makes countless thousands mourn.”’ He might 
have added that man’s inhumanity to dumb 
beasts causes them untold suffering and coarsens 
his finer nature. There is an oft-quoted saying 
that is frequently attributed to the Bible. It is, 
“A merciful man is merciful to his beast.” Al- 
though true, it is not found in God’s Word but, 
“A righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast,’’ which is the same truth in another form, 
is found therein. Of all the cruel customs, that of 
docking the tails of horses is the worst, and some 
of the States of this country have recognized it to 
the extent of passing laws forbidding it. In 
spite of these statutes, though, we still see horses 
disfigured for life by having their tails cut off to 
about a foot long. This treatment is not only 
painful to the animal at the time of the operation 
but continues to be an inconvenience as long as it 
lives. Very great suffering and annoyance 
result to a horse treated in this manner, espe- 


He is extracting the square root of the number shown on the board 
and indicating the correct answer by strokes of his hoof 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


the solutions so as to do away with any trans- 
mission of unconscious thought. If he then 
gives you, one after the other, five or six correct 
solutions, as he did to me and many others, you 
will not go away with the conviction that the 
animal is able by its intelligence to extract those 
roots, because 
that conviction 
would upset too 
thoroughly the 
greater part of 
the certainties 
on which your 
life is based; 
but you will at 
any rate be 
persuaded that 
you have been 
in the presence 
of one of the 
greatest and 
strangest rid- 
dles that can 
disturb the 
mind of man; 
and it isalways 
a good and sal- 
utary thing to 
come into con- 
tact with emo- 
tions of this 
order.” 

The article 
concludes with 
the words: ‘‘An 
unexpected 
breach is made 
in the wall be- 
hind which lie 
heaped the 
great secrets, 
which seem to 
us, as our knowledge and our civilization increase, 
to become stranger and more inaccessible. True, 
it is a narrow breach; but it is the first that has 
been opened in that part of the hitherto un- 
crannied wall which is not turned toward man- 
kind. What will issue through it? No one can 
foretell what we may hope.”’ F.H.R. 


PRESSLEY WILSON 


cially during the summer when it is thus de- 
prived of its natural weapon against the fly. 
This is particularly true when the animal is sen- 
sitive and highly organized as are many of those 
thus mutilated. Ordinarily, a horse will stand 
still even under severe persecution from flies 
if the tail is as long as nature grew it and the 
horse is enabled to switch it from side to side. 
Deprived of this and repeatedly bitten and stung 
by vicious flies it is no wonder that the well-nigh 
maddened animal runs off to be rid of its enemies. 

In the course of an afternoon’s stroll along one 
of the fashionable drives dozens of mutilated 
horses may be seen; singly, in pairs and tandem. 
The writer even saw a tally-ho coach drawn by 
eight magnificent horses, every one of which had 
been deprived of its appendage! 

If a horse's tail is too long there are clips which 
may be used for shortening it. Fastened in this 
way the tail appears to be short and answers every 
purpose of the docking. In fly time, however, 
the clips should be removed and the animal 
allowed the privilege of brushing its persecutors 
from its back and sides. 

During Colonel Roosevelt's term of presidency 
his edict was that no horse in the White House 
stables should be a dock-tail. He realized the in- 
humanity of this custom and set a wise example 
which all lovers of horse flesh should follow. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


HERR KRALL, THE OWNER OF THE ‘THINKING HORSES” 


And his wonderful Arab, ‘Muhamed,’ who is considered the mathematical genius of the troop and 


can work out mathematical problems quicker than many human beings. (See article on page 65) 


“HUMANE TREATMENT OF ANIMALS” 
Slogan Adopted by New York Veterinarians 

At the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
New York State Veterinary Medical Society, 
recently held in Rochester, Dr. W. G. Holling- 
worth, of Utica, made the following appeal to his 
colleagues: 

“Do we practise what we should teach? .. . . 
are we the exponents of a cause which we should 
father . . . . a principle so close to the hearts 
of the human race—humanity? .... Are wein 
our daily work practising humanity among our 
patients? Do we think of the sensitiveness to 
pain of our dumb friends? Humane methods 
should be our slogan.” 

Following Dr. Hollingworth’s most interesting 
address, from which we quote only a few words, 
the members of the society resolved that in 
future they would use anesthetics in all painful 
operations, and that in all details of medical 
treatment, the care and comfort of the animal 
should be considered. The veterinarians of 
New York State then further resolved to adopt 
as their slogan, HUMANE TREATMENT OF 
ANIMALS. 


NEW FOUNTAIN 
The Woman’s Improvement League, Chatham, 
New York, has recently erected a handsome new 
Jenks Sanitary Individual Cup Fountain for 
horses in the public square of that town. 


THE HORSE TO HIS MASTER 


I am a horse; you are a man; 
I've been your slave since I began, 
And though I'm strong enough to shake 
My shackles off and make a break 

For freedom that would lift the lid, 
You've noticed that I never did. 

By day and night I’ve worked for you 
And done the best that I could do; 
And though I may not always like 
Your methods’, yet I never strike; 

In heat and cold, in wet and dry 

I’m always ready—glad to try 

To do the very most I can 

To satisfy my master, man. 

Therefore, my master, if you please, 
Consider such facts as these: 

Say, don’t you think it ought to be 
Your pleasure to look out for me, 

If for no other reason than 

My great usefulness to man? 

Of course, you might be worse, I know 
You sometimes treat your own kind so, 
But I’m a Horse, and truer than 

The man-slave to his master, man. 
And, furthermore, my nature is 

Much more dependent than is his. 
And as I trust you, Sir, you should 
Do all you can to make it good. 

Nor do I ask a lot, I guess, 

To be a fairly fair success— 

Good food, good shelter, good care, 

I think, is just about my share. 

No other pay I ask—no touch 

I make, but this! Is that too much? 


W. J. LAMPTON, in New York Times. 


FOR HORSES IN OTHER CITIES 


The Animal Rescue League of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, has started a movement to secure 
sufficient funds to add a rest home for horses. 
The League has an old barn on the farm which 
can be fitted up to accommodate about twelve 
horses, and about ten acres of ground which 
will make excellent pasture. Secretary H. L. 
Roberts estimates that the first cost of the work 
will be about $800. 


The Utah Light & Railway Company, of 
Salt Lake City, has installed two large electric 
ceiling-fans in its stable, where about forty 
horses are housed, to be used in hot weather to 
aid in keeping the animals cool. The fans also 
serve to keep the flies from pestering the horses. 


Blinkers and Checkreins 


By SAMUEL WALTER TAYLOR in The Rider and Driver 


and made this noble ani- 
mal his most useful friend. 
Through centuries the 
horse has toiled ungrudg- 
ingly for us in winter and 
summer. He has_ been 
our great ally from the 
animal kingdom in time 
of war, and our beast of 
burden in times of peace. And yet in spite of all 
these years of service we still treat horses cruelly. 
We still make them wear checkrein and blinders, 
both instruments of torture, in the opinion of the 
Boston Globe. We still cut off their beautiful 
tails to satisfy style. We still refuse to give 
them ordinary creature comforts while in the 
stable. We still allow many of our faithful 


ay AN domesticated the horse 
ee, before the dawn of history 


friends to thrash about all night long, tormented’ 


by flies, in stalls so narrow that they cannot lie 
down to relieve their weary legs, bound to a 
dreary wall by too short a halter rope, and in 
many instances longing to quench a severe thirst. 

Unless suffering from extreme pain, and some- 
times even then, horses have no way of making 


known their ills. They suffer in silence. A mis- 
fitting collar may cut into the horse’s shoulder, 
but he plugs along as if it were all in the day’s 
work. Too much space would be taken if all the 
pains which come to a horse through man’s neg- 
lect were described, but it must be said that in 
thousands of cases horses have illnesses and 
troubles without their owners ever knowing of 
the afflictions. 

Horses are tender animals in many ways; they 
cannot stand constant abuse. In times of war, 
when they are subjected to the hardest possible 
labor, the life of the average cavalry horse is 
only eight or nine weeks! Many horses did not 
survive more than six weeks of actual campaign- 
ing during the Boer War. The cavalry trooper, 
however, if he obeys his officers, does not wilfully 
abuse his horse. Any one who attends mounted _ 
drills—especially of raw recruits—will hear many 
an angry lecture delivered to the private who nags 
or otherwise maltreats his animal. It is a dis- 
honor to allow a horse to get a sore back in the 
army. Men have been taken out of their regi- 
ments and sent to the rear to learn how to take 
care of their horses. Cavalrymen do not carry a 
whip in this country, and many do not even wear 
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the blunt spurs which are provided. Army offi- 
cers have spent years in trying to improve the 
treatment of horses, and they constantly urge 
kindness, gentleness, petting and watchful care 
when lecturing to their men. 

Improvement in the treatment of the horse is 
not confined to the cavalryman. Backed by the 
President of France, newspapers drove blinders 
off the streets of Paris. They are never used in 
Russia. Organizations in this country have done 
a great work in helping the horse. Carriages and 
harnesses are lighter in weight, roads are smoother, 
stables are better equipped. There is need for 
improvement, however, and man’s debt to the 
horse is a heavy one. 

The average horse leads a very stupid, unin- 
teresting life of toil. The dog, the cat, the cow 
and the hog are drones in comparison with the 
horse. Any one who can see a young horse being 
trained cannot help admiring the eagerness with 
which the spirited and somewhat bewildered 
animal tries to obey commands which he hardly 
understands. No man who has ridden or driven 
horses can forget the willingness and cheerfulness 
with which they carry out our wishes. If they do 
not appear willing then you may be sure that 
something is probably the matter. The horse may 
be tired. He may not have slept. He may have 
a severe cold. His feet may hurt so that every 
step on the hard road means a shooting pain. Of 
course, he may be a “‘mean” horse, but few horses 
were ever mean except when man made them so. 

In the “polished stone” age horses were 
hunted like wild beasts and their flesh was con- 
sidered good for food, but the conquest of the 
horse ended so long ago that horse-lovers can 
only look upon the animal as our friend in need 
and in pleasure. No animal has done more for 
us. Watch the horses on a city street any hour 
of the day and see them pulling and hauling for 
us. A willing bay drawing the provisions of a 
dozen families steps sprightly by. Two heavy 
draft horses come along slowly and steadily, their 
heads bent down to their work. Surely no one 
can stop to look at these quiet animals and not 
pay homage to their years of service and offer a 
silent hope that they are well treated. 


DIES TO BE WITH HIS HORSES 


The postmaster at Perry, Oklahoma, vouches 
for the truth of the following account of a scene 
which was enacted near that place last summer: 


After having killed and buried his two faithful 
work horses, his sole companions, in order that 
they might not be taken from him under fore- 
closure of mortgage, Gottlieb Wigger, a farmer, 
shot and killed himself. 

Wigger, after shooting the horses and burying 
them in a pasture, returned to the stable, which 
had been his home as well as that of the horses, 
and wrote a letter telling of his contemplated 
suicide. He asked that he be buried by the side 
of his horses. He then returned to the pasture 
and died on the freshly made grave of the animals. 

Wigger, who was a widower about 45 years 
old, said, in his letter: “Often when I was 
overcome with grief, with nobody here to con- 
sole me, these old friends would act as if they 
knew all about my distress and doubtless they 
had some sense of it. It would break my heart 
to see them come into other hands.” 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


At the annual convention of the American 
Humane Association, in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, October 5, 6, 7 and 8, 1914, the first two 
days will be devoted to problems in regard to 
children’s work, and the last two to the consid- 
eration of animals. Headquarters will be estab- 
lished at Hotel Rudolf, where all the sessions will 
be held. At the time of going to press the list 
of speakers and subjects had not been received. 
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STABLES OF THE RYDER FARM, LEXINGTON 


VICTIMS OF WAR 


Every war has dragged into its blood-red cur- 
rents of pain and torture multitudes of victims 
who suffered and died, often in inexpressible 
agony, but without the consciousness of any 
reason that might make their anguish easier to 
bear. We mean the horses. This present crime 
of the centuries that has sprung upon Europe a 
war, which, as a murdering machine, is the last 
product of diabolical skill and craft, is meaning 
daily the waste and torment of thousands of 
horses. It seems exaggerated, but the statement 
has been made that the average life of the horse 
in war is from six to eight weeks. Those familiar 
with battle-fields affirm that among the most 
pitiful sights one encounters on them are dying 
experiences of the horses. 

All the leading humane societies of the world 
have endeavored to secure action by The Hague 
Congress making possible an organization to 
be called perhaps the Purple Cross Society. 
Representatives of this body, should the nations 
recognize it, would be permitted in safety to 
destroy after a battle all horses dying or fatally 
injured. Such a proposal has been prepared 
and the Interparliamentary Peace Union has 
promised to present it to the next meeting at The 
Hague. F.H.R. 


THEIR VACATION HOME 


These are two pictures taken at the Ryder 
Stock Farm, Lexington, Massachusetts, where 
we have sent a number of horses for a vacation of 
from two to four weeks. The money contrib- 
uted for this purpose made possible forty-five 
weeks’ vacation. These weeks have been divided 
among the horses according to their need and the 
ability of their owners to spare them. They 
have had the best of care, pasturage in pleasant 
weather, shelter in storms, and grain and hay in 
addition to grass. As near as it can be known at 
the moment fifteen horses will have gone out to 
the farm for rest. 

Had Red Acre Farm been nearer we should 
never have thought of sending our vacation 
horses anywhere else. We had to have a place, 
however, near enough to Boston to save the 
expense of a shipment by rail. We have been 
greatly pleased with the Ryder Farm and its 
management. 

Could those who generously contributed to this 
vacation fund have seen some of these horses 
when for the first time their unshod feet pressed 
the soft ground of the pasture, and, free from 
halter and harness, they found themselves at lib- 
erty in a green meadow to eat and roll and rest, 
they would have had their reward. F.H.R. 


A PASTURE OF THE RYDER FARM, LEXINGTON 


FOURTEEN TO ONE 


Through the thoughtfulness of one of our old- 
time. subscribers one copy of Our Dumb Animals 
reaches several different families who, for finan- 
cial reasons, could not otherwise see the maga- 
zine. When each copy has been read by our 
subscriber she hands it to a family of five girls, 
ranging in age from five to fifteen years. When 
they finish with it, the magazine is mailed to 
another family where six eager children await 
its coming. It is then forwarded, in a stamped 
and addressed wrapper furnished by the original 
recipient, to a family where two little daughters 
are profiting by its teachings. Thus one copy 
of the magazine reaches not less than fourteen 
readers. 


FOR DECREPIT HORSES IN EUROPE 


A company, known as the British Animal 
Products, Limited, has recently been organized 
in London, with a directorate including many of 
the high officials in the Royal S. P. C. A., accord- 
ing to the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. This organiza- 
tion hopes to put a practical stop to the traffic in 
decrepit work horses, now carried on between 
England and the Continent. A central factory 
will be established, with subsidiary depots and 
rest farms. All animals will be treated with 
kindness until slaughtered in a model abattoir. 

The various component parts will be sold 
through the usual commercial channels. The 
company hopes to corner the market in animals 
unfit for further labor. 
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Evidences of Relationship 


OGS are distinguished for 
their intelligence, the 
keenness of their sense of 
smell, fidelity to duty, 
nobleness of nature, pa- 
tience, courage, and affec- 
tion. In all of these par- 
ticulars many individual 
dogs are superior to whole 
races of men. Dogs are 
more sensitive to physical 
suffering than savages, and will cry piteously 
from slight wounds or other injuries. Dogs of 
high life have genuine feelings of dignity and 
self-respect, and are easily wounded 
in their feelings. Such dogs suffer, 
like sensitive children, from disap- 
probation. Romanes had a dog 
that was so sensitive that he re- 
sented insult, and so sympathetic 
that he always fought in defense of 
other dogs when they were punished 
or attacked. When out driving 
with his master, this dog always 
caught hold of his master’s sleeve 
every time the horse was touched 
with a whip. Romanes also tells of 
a Scotch terrier who, having grown 
old and useless, and been supplanted 
by a younger dog, Jack, became 
painfully jealous, and imitated his 
rival in everything that he did, in 
order to retain the attentions of 
the household. | When Jack was 
tenderly caressed, the old dog would 
watch for a time, and then burst 
out whining as if in the deepest 
distress. 

Dogs communicate their ideas 
to each other and to human beings, 
generally by means of sounds and 
gestures. They growl in anger, yelp 
in eagerness, howl in despair, bark 
in joy or warning, bay in wonder, 
wail in bitterness and pain, whine 
in supplication, and prostrate them- 
selves in submission or apology. 
It has been said that there never 
was a man who possessed the state- 
liness of a St. Bernard, the unerr- 
ing sagacity of the collie, or the 
courage and tenacity of the bulldog. 
The vainest dandy is not more 
delicate in his ways than the Italian 
greyhound, nor more soft and affec- 
tionate than the Blenheim. Many 
a deed of heroism has been done by dogs which 
would, if done by men, have been honored by 
the Order of the Victoria Cross. 


‘“‘When some proud son of man returns to earth, 
Unknown to glory but upheld by birth, 
The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe, 
And storied urns record who rests below; 
When all is done, upon the tomb is seen, 
Not what he was, but what he should have been; 
But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 
Who labors, fights, lives, breathes, for him alone, 
Unhonored falls, unnoticed all his worth— 
Denied in heaven the soul he had on earth.” 


No one who has read ‘‘My Dogs in the North- 
land,” by Dr. Egerton R. Young, will ever forget 
Jack, the great big, sagacious, almost-human 
Newfoundland dog, who was the faithful friend, 


III. Dogs 


By Professor J. HOWARD MOORE 


companion, and guide of the veteran missionary 
during his many years of wandering in the 
regions of Lake Winnipeg and Hudson Bay. 
This intelligent canine understood nearly every- 
thing that was said to him, like a human being. 
He carried in wood whenever he was told to do so, 
and often did it without being told when he saw 
it was needed, and he was much pleased when 
appreciation was shown for his services. He 
went to market and brought back his well-filled 
basket as faithfully as a human servant. He 
could open and shut every door in the house, 
and always knew as well as anybody when he 
was the subject of conversation. The heroism 


“A FAITHFUL FRIEND, A TIRELESS ALLY” 


and superior sense of this remarkable character 
literally saved the missionary and his party from 
freezing to death one cold winter day, when they 
were caught suddenly in a terrible blizzard on 
the ice-wastes of Lake Winnipeg. ‘‘We buried 
him,”’ says Dr. Young tenderly, in telling of his 
death, “‘at the foot of a beautiful Canada maple. 
And if, as John Wesley and other men believe, 
there is to be a resurrection for the animal 
creation, surely Jack deserves to take part in it. 
And why should he not do so?” 

In that brilliant book, “The Riddle of the 
Universe,’’ by Ernst Hoeckel of Germany, the 
following paragraph appears: 

“T once knew an old head-forester, who, being 
left a widower and without children at an early 
age, had lived alone for more than thirty years 
in a noble forest of East Prussia. His only com- 
panions were one or two servants, with whom 


he exchanged merely a few necessary words, 
and a great pack of different kinds of dogs, with 
whom he lived in perfect mental communion. 
Through many years of training this keen ob- 
server and friend of nature had penetrated deep 
into the individual souls of his dogs, and he was 
as convinced of their personal immortality as he 
was of hisown. Some of his most intelligent dogs 
were, in his estimation, at a higher stage of 
mental development than his old stupid maid 
and his rough and wrinkled man-servant. Any 
unprejudiced observer who will study the men- 
tality of a fine dog for a year, and follow atten- 
tively the processes of its thought, judgment, 
and reason, will have to admit that 
it has just as valid a claim to im- 
mortality as man himself.”’ 

Fido was a shaggy terrier who 
lived years ago in the old home on 
the farm by the beautiful brook. 
He was one of the very first ac- 
quaintances the writer of these lines 
made on coming into existence. In 
his earlier years, before age had 
dimmed his mind and rheumatism 
had fastened upon him, he was an 
exceedingly agreeable and clever 
canine, active in all the affairs of 
the farm. He knew the old home- 
stead by heart, and he took about 
as much interest in having every- 
thing go right as anybody—more, 
perhaps, even than we boys did. 
He chased the pigs out of the or- 
chard without being asked to do 
so, and guarded the house at night 
with the vigilance of a hired watch- 
man. He seemed to realize the 
demands of every-day situations 
about as well as any of us. He 
could distinguish between neighbors 
who were accustomed to come on 
the premises and strangers who 
were not. He always knew when 
company came, for he invariably 
attempted to profit by the fact. 
He had been taught early the pro- 
priety of keeping in the background 
when his masters were feeding, and 
ordinarily on such occasions he 
dozed dutifully by the kitchen 
stove. But just as sure as a 
guest sat at table, Fido would 
turn up, and, tapping the visitor 
gently to get his attention, would 
sit up perfectly straight, with his 
paws hanging down and a peculiar grin on his 
face, in expectation of a morsel. 

Dear old Fido! How much he thought of all 
of us! And how meagerly, as I know now, were 
his matchless love and services requited! On 
Sundays sometimes the human members of the 
household would go away and stay all day, and 
Fido and the cat would be left alone to get along 
the best way they could. He knew as well as 
any of us when these days came round, and he 
dreaded them. I suppose he had learned from 
experience to associate cessation of farm work and 
peculiar preparations with a day alone. The 
long, lonely hours probably affected him some- 
what as they do a human being who is com- 
pelled to stay alone all day with nothing to do. 
But what a welcome he gave us in the evening 
when we came back! This was indubitable evi- 
dence of his loneliness. The first familiar object 
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we would see in the evening, on coming in sight 
of home, was faithful Fido, sitting out in the 
road on the hill above the house—sitting straight 
up in that peculiar way of his—watching and 
waiting for our home-coming. He knew, or 
seemed to know, the direction from which to 
expect us, and was able to recognize us a long 
way off. The years have been many, and Fido’s 
dust has long been scattered by the gusts over 
the farms of northwest Missouri; but now, in 
fancy, I can see this faithful creature bounding 
down the road in the sunset to meet us, as he 
used to do in the golden long-ago, leaping and 
smiling and wagging his tail, and wriggling and 
barking in a perfect ecstasy of gladness. 

The dog is the oldest of human associates. 
Long before the historical period the dog was 
domesticated in Europe, Asia, and Africa. No 
race of men is too primitive to be without the dog. 
The bones of the dog are found in the middens of 
the Baltic, and rude representations of it are 
chiseled on the oldest monuments of Egypt and 
Assyria. The dog was the servant of man away 
in the old stone age, when the mastodon was on 
earth and man was a naked cave-dweller. And 
he has been a faithful friend, a tireless ally, and 
an enthusiastic slave of a thankless and inhuman 
master ever since. 


COLLEGE BOYS WILL MISS “JACK” 

A valued correspondent sends us this obituary 
notice of “Jack,” from the News of De Land, 
Florida, where Stetson University is located: 

Jack! Alas and alack! Dear old Jack! The 
Sigma Nu boys will miss your thoroughbred, 
gentlemanly kindness, with your loving greeting 
to them all on their return to Stetson University 
this fall. We will bury him today within the 
sound of the falling waters of DeLeon Springs, 
and erect a tablet to his memory. Jack was as 
loving in his disposition as he was clean in body. 
He was as brave and game as any hero of history 
who ever won a medal or the Victoria Cross on 
the battle-field. He would give up the big rock- 
ing chair at the spring, wherein he sat and 
watched the bathers, at any time to a lady or a 
child. He would always obey his master’s voice 
and go to the rescue of any one in peril. Brave, 
kind, gentle, loving Jack! You were a king of 
your kind, and the. most intelligent dog your 
master ever knew. When you died we lost a 
friend, the like of whose friendship and devotion 
we never expect to win again in this world. 
Adieu, Jack! 


A FRIEND OF MINE 
By C. A. DANIELL 


How many times I’ve told you, sir, 
The rules that win our friends 

And cause the ways that hold you, sir, 
To lead to joyful ends! 

I’ve taught you all the paths of peace, 
And trained your heart and mind 

To see that sin and pain will cease 
When all the world is kind. 


You looked into my eyes and shook 
Your head as if you knew 

The fears and doubts I would not brook, 
Though still they came and grew 

While we have traveled far away 
Together, you and I, 

’Neath stars of night and sun of day, 
And far blue-arching sky. 


And still you search my face to see 
The temper of my mind, 

But say no word, nor call to me 
To soften what you find; 

You do not blame and scold me when 
I stumble, slip and fall, 

Nor chide me for my faults—but then 
You’re just a dog, that’s all! 
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Dogs on the Battle-Field 


HILE man, obeying the command of 
king and czar and emperor, goes 
forth to kill his fellow-man, dogs, 
silent, unprotesting, guarded from 

flying bullets only by a symbol, search the bloody 
battle-field for maimed and wounded, taking with 
them promises of comfort and of help. 

These Red Cross dogs are especi- 


be held in Holland. These dogs today, how- 
ever, instead of using their intelligence to 
gain honors for owner and trainer, are gbusy 
putting into actual practice the valuable les- 
sons they have learned in helping to alleviate 
the human suffering now raging throughout 
Europe. 


ally trained for this service. En- 
trance requirements are high. ‘‘The 
preference is usually given to sheep- 
dogs,’’ says a recent issue of The 
Collie Folio, ‘and to those of good 
temper and ability. But this does 
not necessarily mean that every 
sheep-dog will make a good am- 
bulance dog. Shy or aggressive 
dogs are useless, also those who 
hunt game, or who lack character.” 

There are various ways in which 
these dogs are today hunting for 
the wounded and making their re- 
ports to headquarters. Some dogs 
wear bells. When the bell ceases 
ringing the master follows its last 
direction and comes upon the dog, 
keeping watch beside a wounded 
soldier. Other dogs have been 
trained to bark as soon as they 
find a man who needs assistance; 
another will take a man's cap, or 
something from his pocket, and 
retrieve it to his master. 

The Belgian Club of Ambulance 
Dogs for some time past has been making 
special study of these various methods of 
training, by holding competitive contests. 
The trainers of these ambulance dogs are 
given free transportation to the place where 
these contests are held; and “specials are 
given them, but only registered dogs of pure 
breeding can obtain this for their master.” 
“Breston,” who won the prize in the 1911 
Red Cross Contest, was purchased by the 
Red Cross Dog Society of the Netherlands 
for $250. This was much less than would 
have been paid had the dog been of pure 
extraction. 

Before the declaration of the recent war it 
was planned that such a contest should soon 


THE AMBULANCE DOG AND HIS TRAINER 


WHAT DOG LOVERS SAY 

My friends are in the habit of saying that 
I have had a larger number of wise dogs than 
falls to the lot of most people. 

I think they are wrong. 

But I have studied dog-nature more care- 
fully than many have; and I know that a dog’s 
good traits are developed by culture. 

There are very few dogs that will not show 
great intelligence if properly trained. 

My practice is always to govern my dogs by 
love. 

Like children, they are better managed by 
kindness than by scolding. 

A bit of biscuit and a little show of love will 
do more than whipping. MURRAY. 


THE FRENCH METHOD. 
THE WOUNDED MAN’S CAP 


THE DOG TAKING 


Roy has his faults; but his evil, as 
a rule, is wrought by want of thought 
rather than by want of heart. 

He shows his affection for his friends 
by walking under their feet and get- 
ting his own feet stepped on, or by 
sitting so close to their chairs that 
they rock on his tail. 

He has been known to hold two 
persons literally spellbound for min- 
utes, with his tail under the rocker of 
one chair and both ears under the 
rocker of another one. 

LAURENCE HUTTON. 


Pet animals who enjoy life are few 
in number compared with the many 
who are made to suffer by man; the 
dogs that are kept everlastingly tied 
up, or are half-starved, or are cuffed 
and beaten. 

My love for dogs has given me 
many horrible moments in my life— 
moments in which I confess my heart 
was turned to bitterness and I longed 
to make men suffer as they were mak- 
ing animals suffer. ; 

ROBERT HICHENS. 
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LIVING CAT WITH TWO MOUTHS 
By PROFESSOR H. M. BLAIN 

Freak dumb beasts are not so common as 
freak humans, nor do they generally live so long. 
The kitten here shown, however, has already 
passed its sixth week of kittenhood and is as 
lively and kittenish as any feline of its age. No 
doubt its perfect health is due at least in part 
to the fact that it is endowed with two separate 
and distinct mouths, both of which require 
regular feedings. But that disadvantage is off- 
set by its ability to bag two mice at once! 
Moreover, its two complete noses can scent the 
delicious rodent with double power. As to see- 
ing, cats’ eyes are so very capable anyhow that 
nature evidently thought three would be enough 
to spy out a whole nest of mice; and Kitty as 
yet seems doubtful whether it is really necessary 


ever to open the extra eye, although its master 
thinks it will do so later. No doubt its young 
mother, only a year old, and proud of her first- 
born, wonders what became of the rest of her 
litter; but she certainly ought to be satisfied with 
her eminently successful economic experiment! 

This remarkable kitten belongs to Joe Murray, 
Westville, Connecticut, who is very proud of 
her. He has had some good offers for her, but 
will not readily part with such a wonder. 


THE CARE OF CATS 
Don’t feed refuse or tainted food. No cat can 
be healthy or thrive on such diet. 
Don’t expect your cat to keep the premises 
clear of mice if you persist in over-feeding it. 
Don’t condemn a cat that is compelled to get 
its living out of doors, if it preys upon birds. 


THE KILLERS 
By STUART TABER 
Throughout this world o’ wonders 
There’s killin’ every day, 
An’ worst of all th’ killers 
Are those that kill for play. 


The lion kills his quarry 
Because his belly’s thin, 
An’ rattlers strangle rabbits 
To keep from cavin’ in. 
But MAN kills just for pleasure, 
An’ boasts about his bag; 
He slaughters duck an’ partridge, 
An’ wounds the graceful stag. 
He goes to far-off jungles 
An’ counts it quite a feat 
To murder bands o’ critturs 
That folks can’t even eat. 
Now killin’s all in nature 
If hunger drives th’ hand, 
But what’s the use in killin’ 
When meat ain’t in demand? 


CATS THAT EARN THEIR LIVING 
By JENNIE E. STEWART 

ERHAPS it is not generally known that 

our government annually employsa num- 

ber of cats, and appropriates a yearly 

wage averaging about $18.50 for each 

pussy. The cats are employed at all the big 
commissary depots in the great cities to safe- 
guard the government supplies. Each depot 
sends in an order for a certain number of cats 
and there is issued a stipulated amount of beef 
at not more than five cents a pound for each cat. 

The cats are also supplied with canned milk 
to keep them in good health. The department 
found that a cat well fed on fresh meat and milk 
would hunt just as well for the mere sport of the 
chase; that they kept in better health than when 
compelled from sheer hunger to eat the rats and 
mice they caught. 

The post office department keeps over four 
hundred cats. The post office in New York 
alone pays out annually over $60 for cat meat. 
But the faithful watchers save a great deal more 
than the cost of their keep every year. 

Cold storage plants at Manila have sent over 
to the United States for a large number of cold 
storage cats. This variety originated in the 
cold storage plants of Pittsburgh and is said to 
withstand the cold for much longer periods than 
ordinary cats. They have lived in storage tem- 
peratures for many generations and have grown 
long, thick hair to protect their bodies and keep 
them warm. They have also learned to dispense 
with a tail for they are all short-tailed. This 
variety of cats is said to be in great demand. 


A STUDIO CAT AND HER ADOPTED CHILDREN 


ON TOP OF THE NEWEL POST 


A FAMILY OF STUDIO CATS , 
By LIDA KECK WIGGINS 

When posing for my portrait, recently, in a 
Chicago studio, I was surprised when a soft, 
round ball dropped into my lap, and settled down 
comfortably, proving to be a pretty kitten. 

“Little Bit is one of the third generation of 
gray and white studio cats,” said the photog- 
rapher, ‘‘and thinks she must pose when any 
one else does, so just to encourage her and keep 
her in training, suppose we snap her with you, 
just like that,” and before I was quite sure 
whether I wanted it, Little Bit and I had been 
“taken,” and she jumped quietly down .and 
curled up in a sunny corner, just like any ordi- 
nary little cat! 

The photographer then told me the story. 

Little Bit’s grandmother Lizzie, a stray cat, 
was first taken to the studio with one of her chil- 
dren. She was taught to pose, especially on top 
of the camera, to the great delight of children. 
When Lizzie took her business-like position as if 
to take their pictures, the expression on the 
children’s faces was charming. Lizzie’s children 
and grandchildren were taught this and many 
other tricks. 

“Was it difficult to train them?” I asked. 

“Not at all. We trained Lizzie first of all to 
jump to the newel post. Then we gave her to 
understand that the top of the camera would be 
an equally advantageous perch. Finally when 
we would say ‘Lizzie, take baby’s picture,’ she 
would spring to the camera top and assume such 
a look of business that every child was fascinated. 
Then we would say, ‘Look, Baby, Kitty is going 
to take your picture,’ and the result was always 
pleasing. 

“One of these studio mother cats adopted a 
rabbit and a puppy, and woe to other cats, dogs 
or humans who dare molest these children, when 
they snuggled up to their adopted mother for 
their naps! They, too, inherit an ability to 
pose, as shown in their picture.” 


Are you wearing the ‘‘Be Kind to Ani- 
mals” button? Write for free sample. 
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FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the articles, 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, and 
authors are invited to correspond with the EDITOR, 45 
Milk Street, Boston. 


THE WAR 


Nothing could be worse in the way of war than 
this mad waste of life and wealth, this outbreak 
of barbarism, this mockery of civilization, now 
sweeping over Europe, unless there were to be 
added to it the hatred, the passion, the fighting 
strength of such parts of the world as are at the 
moment spectators and not participants. Upon 
whom, above all others, rests the responsibility 
for this crime of crimes it is not for us to say. 
But if it be that unwarranted ambition, unholy 
schemes for aggrandizement and power have led 
any special group of men to precipitate this war, 
history will at last write their names in letters of 
such infamy as will make the Borgias of the mid- 
dle ages seem harmless saints. 

In the Wiertz gallery in Brussels there is a 
painting of ‘‘Napoleon in Hell.’’ The once great 
leader of armies stands surrounded with scores 
of widows, mothers, sisters, children, whose hus- 
bands, sons, brothers, fathers he had used but as 
the living stones by which he had climbed to 
power. They thrust with eager and outreaching 
hands the bleeding hearts of these perished loved 
ones into his guilty, frightened face. Some such 
hell must await all those whose greed for domin- 
ion, whose lust for power leads them to trample 
beneath their feet the sacred rights of their 
human kind. 

Behind this conflict that seems to have made 
the whole world sick are the forces that mean 
progress for civilization and those that would 
turn it back to the days when might made right 
and kings ruled by the special will of heaven. 
Appalling as were the scenes accompanying 
the French Revolution, it was yet out of that 
night of horror and death that there came a new 
birth of freedom for mankind. May the victory 
come to those through whom it can best be used 
to hasten the day of reason among the nations of 
the earth, to serve the rights of man, and to 
bring the dawn of universal peace! F.H.R. 


COME OUT IN THE OPEN 


If you are a friend of animals do not think you 
are accomplishing all you can for their welfare 
by withholding your identity and disclosing your 
name only to officers of your Society. By 
coming out in the open and letting every one 
know you are a friend of animals you will accom- 
plish far more. Suppose you live in a small 
community. It will not be long ere you are 
known as a friend and protector of animal life, 
and the merciless and unnecessary whipping and 
cruelty to animals you will spare will be mutually 
advantageous to yourself and the animals. 
Often our friends write or tell us they wish they 
had come out sooner. The influence you will 
wield, the respect that will be shown you and, 
last but not least, the cruelty you will prevent 
when the drivers know your sympathies, will 
spur you on to greater efforts. 


DEHORNING CATTLE 


The cruelty connected with cutting off the 
horns of cattle is the more to be condemned 
because it is wholly unnecessary. The time to 
take off the horns is before there are any horns 
to take off. It has been published so often in 
agricultural journals that by the simplest means 
the growth of the horn can be prevented, that 
no farmer can plead ignorance. If he has been 
too lazy or indifferent to take this trouble and 
prefers to wait till the horns must be sawn off 
or cut off he deserves punishment for needless 
and brutal cruelty. A writer in the American 
Cultivator, while stating that the humane method 
is the application of caustic potash to the little 
nub while the calf is under two weeks of age, also 
says: 

“‘For the removal of grown horns there are 
many excellent instruments, but thoroughly com- 
petent operators often consider nothing equal to 
an ordinary sharp saw. The horn should be cut 
off close to the head, even to the extent of re- 
moving fully half inch of hair and skin. This is 
also the least painful method, as one thus cuts 
where the horn is thickest and the nerve or 
quick is narrowed down to the thickness of a 
pencil; and the difference between this and saw- 
ing through inches of horn and the same quantity 
of nerve is obvious.” 

This writer is greatly mistaken in what he says 
about the nerve or quick being much smaller at 
the base of the horn. The sensitiveness is great- 
est the farther one goes toward the base of the 
horn. At any point it isa very painful operation. 

Any one who has seen cattle dehorned, heard 
the moan of the animal, and witnessed the flow 
of blood, is outraged when told that the animal 
scarcely minds it. It isa barbarous thing pro- 
hibited absolutely in certain countries. 

Many have an exaggerated notion of the 
trouble involved in stopping the growth of the 
horn. Take the calf anywhere under two weeks 
of age, preferably from three to eight days old, 
moisten the finger in a cup of water and wet 
well the hair about the little nub where the horn 
is to start, then rub witha pencil of caustic 
potash till the place looks quite red. That is all 
that is necessary. There is no need of clipping 
off the hair, and to rub till blood comes is wholly 
needless. We know because we have done this 
ourselves repeatedly. F.H.R. 


HORSES AND MOTORS IN WAR 

The Rider and Driver, in its issue of September 
12, says: 

“Our automobile department last week an- 
nounced that the European war was being fought 
with motors. There is no question about this, 
but the war is also being fought with horses to a 
larger number than ever in the history of the 
world. The ‘cavalry screen’ is an expression 
used in the daily newspaper reports more fre- 
quently, perhaps, than any other, and another 
that has become a terror to the French is ‘the 
Uhlans are coming,’ which, of course, means 
mounted troops who make devastating raids in 
all directions, and have been especially active in 
harassing the allied forces.”” It adds that since 
the losses in these mounted troops have been 
appalling the losses among the horses must have 
been very great. 

The French government has already placed 
an order in this country for 15,000 horses, 
Great Britain also wants horses of us if the 
laws of neutrality will permit their shipment, 
so that it is estimated that 100,000 horses 
will be wanted of us for this war. We devoutly 
hope they cannot be shipped. A French 
army officer is reported to have said the other 
day that the life of his horses since this war 
broke out had been from three to five days. 

F.H.R. 
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PEACE 


Nothing is more untrue than the statement 
that in the light of this European war the peace 
movement has broken down. The peace senti- 
ment was never so strong as at this hour. This 
very outrage upon civilization has made men feel 
the need of peace and the brutality and savagery 
of war as never before. No one could have been 
quite sure that every war lord in the world and 
every nation had been converted to the idea of 
peace among men, but we did know that among 
the peoples of the various governments, with 
scarcely an exception, the desire for peace had 
mightily grown during recent years. The people 
have not changed. They have brought on no 
war. If they have been involved in a conflict 
that threatens the very life of their nation they 
must fight in self-preservation, but all this is 
consistent with a keener realization than ever 
that peace is as preferable to war as heaven to 
hell. F.H.R. 


THE FARMER AND THE HORSE 


The Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago, speaks from the 
farmers’ point of view. Many of its correspond- 
ents are practical farmers. The following seems 
to be the opinion of those who ought to know 
and who freely express themselves in the col- 
umns of this excellent journal: 


“We cannot predict the future for the draft 
horse without taking into consideration the trac- 
tor. Our hardest work on the farm consists in 
harvesting and fall-plowing. Our large fields 
and the heavy work in August and September 
have been the ruination of many of our best 
horses. One hot day with a pushing driver will 
do the work. There is need on every farm for a 
power that will relieve the horse of the killing 
strains and encourage the farmer to use the 
mechanical aids and thereby save his good mares 
for the lighter work and for raising colts. We 
have a tractor, and while we have not had the 
best success with it I think it is here to stay and 
will be perfected, as has béen the automobile. 
The horse is firmly established on the farm; he 
can be assisted but never replaced by any other 
power. The tractor will be the salvation of the 
draft horse. Instead of being the farmer’s slave 
he will be the farmer's pride, and he will have 
finer horses and the quality will grow better until 
the corn-belt farm will be known as the home of 
the draft horse.” 

Editorially the Gazette says: ‘‘The field for the 
farmer who wishes to engage in some special line 
of horse breeding is fairly large. It is now evi- 
dent that none of the latest inventions in the 
field of transportation will decrease the impor- 
tance of the horse or the number of horses used, 
but rather the tendency is for each new invention 
to increase the number of persons traveling in 
ways other than on foot.” F.H.R. 


GEMS FROM DIMITRI MEREJKOWSKI 


“The Egyptians began pondering over the con- 
junction in man of the divine and the animal, and 
never ceased to ponder over it during a culture 
of, perhaps, six thousand years. Their strange 
deities, sculptured out of black, shining, inde- 
structible diorite, half men, half beasts, human 
bodies with the heads of cats, dogs, apes or 
crocodiles, or beasts’ bodies, as those of the 
Sphinxes, with the subtle and spiritualized human 
smiles, bear witness to this immovable, unsatis- 
fied, terrible and yet lucid contemplation.” 


“Animals at least know much that we, having 
forgotten, arrogantly call animal instinct. It is 
a nocturnal sight, an innocent, direct knowledge 
on the far side of good and evil.” 


Have you remembered The Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. in your will? 
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Offices, 45 Milk Street, Boston 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treas.; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Alfred Bowditch Laurence Minot 
Thomas Nelson Perkins 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulance) Fort Hill 2640 
JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Chief Agent 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Animals examined 3811 
Fish peddlers’ and hawkers’ horses 
Number of prosecutions ........... 50 
Number of convictions ................. 45 
Horses taken from work................... 164 
Horses humanely destroyed ........... 119 
Animals treated at Free Dispensary 423 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined .............................. . 19,042 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
28 


The Mass. S. P. C. A. acknowledges the be- 
quests of $1615.89 (additional) from Mrs. Anne 
M. Sargent, $550 from Mrs. Martha A. Hodgkins, 
and $500 (additional) from Mrs. M. C. C. Wilson. 
It has received gifts of $100 from a friend, for the 
Angell Memorial Hospital; $50 from the trustees 
of the Irwin Fund for the horses’ vacation; and 
$25 each from William B. Walker, John D. 
Williams and Charles Whittemore; and $504.35, 
interest. The Society has been remembered in 
the wills of Miss H. Isobel Ireson of Lynn, with 
$2000, and Eleazer D. Chamberlin of Newton, 
with $5000. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received $475.25 from the estate of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth F. Noble, $61.93 from a co-worker for the 
distribution of humane literature, and $833.67, 
interest. 

Boston, September 9, 1914. 


THE HORSES ON PASTURE 


The men need the Sunday day of rest and the 
horses need it, declares The Breeders’ Gazette, 
Chicago. What comfort the tired horses take in 
the green pastures on Sunday, nibbling the sweet 
grass, resting in the shade of some spreading tree, 
playing idly with one another, or resting, half- 
dozing, in the sun! There is great virtue in the 
pasture. There is some property about green 
grass and the herbs that horses find in pastures 
that tones them up and keeps them in health. 
The pasture is good for the body of the horse and 
its rest is good for his mentality. Sometimes we 
forget that horses have brains, and are capable of 
emotions. It is an assumed responsibility when 
a teamster takes horses under his care, imprisons 
them and causes them to labor hard for his serv- 
ice. One day in seven is rightly their due, and 
they ought to spend that day in the horse’s 
heaven on earth—the green pasture, with the 
shade of trees and pure water. 
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THE HORSE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture, in its 
last and recent report on the subject, states 
that there are 65,000 horses on the farms of 
Massachusetts. This is 1000 more than re- 
ported in 1910. The average price of the horse 
in the State is higher than in any other State of 
the Union, $161 per head, while the total value 
has risen during the past four years to $10,465,000, 
an increase of $2,273,000. F.H.R. 


AGENT ATKINS OF THE M. S. P. C. A. 


The press of Massachusetts has almost in- 
variably devoted its columns, whenever occasion 
warranted, to favorable mention of the work of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and its agents 
throughout the State. The Springfield Sunday 
Republican for August 30 contains a lengthy 
article setting forth what the Society is doing, 
and calling special attention to the services of 
Agent Dexter A. Atkins and his assistant, who 
look out for the animals in Berkshire, Hampshire 
and Hampden counties. 

Probably few realize the size of the field which 
these men cover—over 2000 square miles, with 
six cities and seventy-two towns and a human 
population approximating 400,000. 

The Republican credits Agent Atkins for 
having done so much towards awakening the 
public conscience to the rights of animals and 
the prevention of cruelty to them. His long 
experience among those who handle animals, his 
unflagging labors in the rural districts as well as 
on the city streets, have greatly improved the 
conditions surrounding animals in Western 
Massachusetts. 


ABOUT OUR VETERINARIANS 


We are always pleased when our efforts are 
appreciated by those whom we aim to serve, and 
it is particularly gratifying to receive unsolicited 
this letter dated August 31, 1914, commending 
the work of our veterinarians at the Free Dis- 
pensary: 

“T want to express my gratitude for the Free 
Dispensary connected with the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. and to the veterinarians in charge of it. 

“Through the very efficient skill of Doctors 
Flanagan and Bolger several of my Persian kit- 
tens have been successfully treated for the 
dreaded eye disease so common in these kittens. 
Also, my toy Yorkshire terrier has improved 
under treatment for a serious trouble. 

“Learning of the Free Dispensary through one 
of your agents, I availed myself of the privileges 
offered, and greatly appreciate the favors I have 
received. I have made almost weekly visits to 
73 Central street for over three months, and Dr. 
Bolger and Dr. Flanagan have been most 
patient and painstaking. I have watched the 
progress of their work, and the development of 
the animals treated from puny, sickly little 
creatures into plump beauties. I have always 
been cordially received, never feeling that my 
welcome was waning. 

“With the combined skill and patience of these 
veterinarians the Free Dispensary is destined to 
become a splendid success, and a great boon to 
animals that would of necessity otherwise suffer. 
And those who own such; and are unable to pro- 
cure the needed aid, should feel exceedingly 
grateful to the Society whose generosity makes it 
possible to prolong the lives of their pets and 
restore them to health.” 

LAURA A. RICHARDSON, 

Malden, Mass. 


Patronize the merchant who sees that 
his animals are well treated, not over- 
worked, overdriven, or cruelly treated, but 
blanketed in cold and rain, well shod and 
well fed. 
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AMERICAN HORSES FOR THE WAR 


We have received the following letter, dated 
September 1, from the Toledo Newsboys’ Asso- 
ciation, Toledo, Ohio: 

We notice the European countries, now en- 
gaged in a very bitter war, have advertised for 
American horses. 

If the passions of war are so strong among civ- 
ilized men, swelling with a desire to kill, to exter- 
minate their fellow beings, let them fight it out. 
They are human beings; they know what they 
are doing; but to force dumb animals, especially 
the greatest friend and helper to man, THE 
HORSE, to the front, and as one report reads— 
> . left thousands of horses, wounded, on 
the battle-field to die a slow death,” is certainly 
dead wrong, and inhuman, and the American 
people should not sell their horses AT ANY 
PRICE. 

Therefore we, the representative officers of 
The Toledo Newsboys’ Association, with a mem- 
bership of over ten thousand, strongly PRO- 
TEST against sending a single horse to Europe, 
or any other country, to satisfy the passions of 
man. 

Certainly God-fearing, Bible-reading men are 
not at the head of this awful war. 

Respectfully submitted, 


PHIL PARIS, Vice-President, North Toledo 
Auxiliary; CHARLES R. MORGAN, Vice- 
President, South Toledo Auxiliary; HARRY 
POWELL, Vice-President, East Toledo Auxil- 
iary; CLYDE COLLINS, Vice-President, West 
End Auxiliary; JACOB ROSENBLUM, Vice- 
President, Sellers’ Auxiliary. 

Approved, 

JOHN E. GUNCKEL, President. 


A TESTIMONIAL IN HEBREW 


Perhaps the first Hebrew document which has 
ever been published in connection with the 
S. P. C. A. represents the testimonial which has 
just been presented to Dr. Sinto Joseph, the 
veterinary surgeon to whom the: Society in 
Jerusalem has been indebted for kind help vol- 
untarily given ever since its foundation in 1905. 
It would perhaps hardly be too much to say that 
without his help the Society could not have con- 
tinued to exist, for his advice and influence as a 
functionary of the Jerusalem municipality has 
been of value—in another way—quite as im- 
portant as that of his professional skill and . 
experience. 

The testimonial is embroidered upon white 
velvet in gold thread, and is the work of a pupil 
at the Evelina de Rothschild School for Girls; 
a school which has a Band of Mercy which takes 
the leading place among the girls of Jerusalem, 
as does that of S. George’s College among the 
boys. The frame is of walnut wood from 
Damascus, and is ornamented with the doctor’s 
initials in mother of pearl. The choice of the 
Hebrew language is in compliment to the fact of 
the doctor’s being a Jew. The testimonial, 
translated into English, reads as follows: 


The merciful man doeth good to his own soul. 
Proverbs XI. 17 
Souvenir of gratitude from the 
1909 JERUSALEM 1914 


It is pleasant to record that one of the in- 
spectors is also a Jew, while the others are 
Mohammedans; that three of the committee are 
Episcopalians and one a German Lutheran, 
while the secretary is of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. The help and care of suffering animals 
is a task which transcends all minor differences 
of race and creed. Those interested in this 
Society will receive all information upon appli- 
cation to Mrs. Spoer, Honorary Secretary 
S. P. C. A., Jerusalem, Syria. 
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American Humane 
Education Society 


m 
Peace ON EARTH, 
\|KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 

For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. Checks 
should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; , 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treas.; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Alfred Bowditch Laurerice Minot 
Thomas Nelson Perkins . 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia Zulaica C. . Chili 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder . Cuba 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury France 
William B. Allison . Guatemala 
Edward C. Butler Mexico 
Jerome Perinet . . Switzerland 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. E. L. Dixon, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Boise, Idaho 
Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio 


IS DEATH THEIR END? 

John Keble was the distinguished lecturer on 
poetry at Oxford, 1832-1841. Dean Church said 
the Keble lectures constituted “the most original 
and memorable course ever delivered from the 
Chair of Poetry in Oxford.”’ It is very interest- 
ing to discover in these lectures the many refer- 
ences to animals made by great poets like Homer, 
4Eschylus, Virgil and others. “I am far from 
denying,” says Keble, ‘‘that to this day the coun- 
sels of Divine Goodness regarding dumb creatures 
are, for us, involved in deep obscurity, yet we 
see, nevertheless, that Scriptures foretell for them 
a ‘glorious liberty’ and we are assured that the 
compassion of Heaven, to which we owe so much, 
will not be wanting to them.’’ The list is a long 
one of those holding a similar view. F.H.R. 


NEW HUMANE EDUCATIONAL LEAGUE 


The Humane Educational League, recently 
organized in San Diego, California, with Mrs. 
Anna M. W. Connell as president, embraces 
among its many features a plan for the conserva- 
tion of bird-life, or junior Audubon society work. 

“Humane education is a law on our statute 
books,’ says Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, secretary 
and general superintendent of the League, ‘‘but 
as there are no text-books it remains for us to 
stimulate interest in the work among our young 
people.” 

The League is non-sectarian and will cooperate 
with the local Humane Society. 


A SUMMER WORKER 


During the summer months of 1914 Miss Alice 
May Douglas of Bath, Maine, represented the 
American Humane Education Society at various 
conventions, distributing literature and explain- 
ing Bands of Mercy at the Northern Baptist 
Central Convention and the national convention 
of the Young People’s Society of the Universalist 
Church, in Boston; at the American Institute of 
Instruction and the Episcopal Church School, in 
Cambridge; and at various assemblies and camp- 
meetings held at Old Orchard and Ocean Park, 
Maine. 

Through her efforts four hundred copies of Our 
Dumb Animals were distributed at the State 
Normal School at Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 
where she also addressed the pupils of the Mount 
Prospect School, and formed eleven Bands of 
Mercy in the Sunday-schools of that town and of 
Brockton. 

Miss Douglas then went to Maine where she 
lectured in the State Normal School and organ- 
ized nearly sixty Bands of Mercy in different sec- 
tions of that State, including a Band at the Old 
Ladies Home, in Bath. 

This record for the mid-summer months is 
rather unusual and promises well for the spread 
of the cause wherever Miss Douglas goes. 


MANY BANDS IN SEDALIA, MO. 


Mr. E. W. Holmesley, secretary of the Humane 
Society of Sedalia, Missouri, writes us that the 
humane sentiment there, with the Band of 
Mercy movement for the children in the schools 
and with the public, is growing stronger, and 
that the Society wishes to stimulate further 
interest by using a large quantity of the “Be Kind 
to Animals’’ buttons which seem to be proving so 
popular with humane societies elsewhere. 

The Bands are well organized in the schools, 
with 68 different Bands and 3250 children en- 
rolled. Our Dumb Animals is being read; 
“Black Beauty” and ‘Beautiful Joe’’ have been 
donated to each school. Pledge cards have been 
signed and mercy buttons are being worn. 
Humane calendars have been distributed in each 
room. Weekly programs have been carried out 
in some rooms and talks made. 

With the coming of the fall term of school there 
has been planned a prize contest in form of cut- 
ting clippings from newspapers, books, and maga- 
zines, having reference to kindness to animals. 
A series of three cash prizes, amounting to five 
dollars, will be given to the school that has the 
greatest number of clippings. A cash prize will 
be given to the Manual Training school boys to 
interest them in constructing bird houses to be 
placed in the city park, for which the Society has 
the kind permission of the Park Board. 

During the month of July a membership cam- 
paign was in progress in the form of a circular 
letter with the 1913 report of the Society, fol- 
lowed up by a personal solicitation. One hundred 
new members were secured by this method. 


CALLA HARCOURT 


In the recent death of Miss Calla Harcourt, 
the State of Illinois has lost an ardent advocate 
of humane education. Miss Harcourt worked 
hard for the passage of the compulsory humane 
education law and the anti-live bird trap law in 
her State. She was a forceful writer on humane 
topics. Her favorite pastime was the study of 
wild birds in their native haunts. 

Miss Harcourt'’s final request was that humane 
leaflets and copies of Our Dumb Animals be dis- 
tributed at her funeral, ‘‘so that even that occasion 
may result in good to the cause.”” She was the 
only child of A. Q. and Mary J. Harcourt of 
Logan County, Illinois, to whom she left the 
carrying on of her life’s work—humane education. 
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THE ANTI-VIVISECTION MOVEMENT IN 
FRANCE 
By EDW. FOX SAINSBURY 

“Humanitarianism,”’ the love of all humanity, 
and nowadays the word includes the love and pro- 
tection of our animal brethren, is a cult widely 
practised in France, nowhere more so. France is 
always the champion of those who are oppréssed, 
whether human or animals. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the anti-vivisection cause has many 
advocates. 

For a layman to give an opinion as to the 
utility in scientific research would be foolish, but 
to assert that in the past horrible cruelty has 
been used by medical students, often unnecessary 
cruelty, is absolutely true. Even medical men 
acknowledge this. Now the question is, has 
vivisection rendered such immense services to 
mankind as to have warranted all this terrible 
suffering? Here again medical men differ. In 
France some of the greatest men of science deny 
its necessity. 

Without being an anti-vivisectionist, one 
cannot without regret affirm that an immense 
amount of harm is done to the cause by exaggera- 
tion. We have in view several periodicals in 
which article after article appears, not only 
grossly exaggerating facts, sad enough in their 
naked truth, but heaping abuse on well-known 
scientists. It is to be feared that this campaign 
of abuse, and in many cases wilful exaggeration, 
is doing a good cause much harm. 

We must all work honestly and strenuously to 
the end that cruelty in every form disappear, but 
we think that humane education in all countries 
is in a very elementary condition, therefore more 
and more energy is necessary to mitigate human 
suffering. Heaven knows that all around us 
there is work for our hands, and children as well 
as animals are calling for help and protection. 
Dieppe, France. 


Note: It may interest our readers to know that Dr. 
Harrington Sainsbury, formerly physician to Queen Vic- 
toria, is a brother of the writer of this article. 


“THE HORSE’S PRAYER” 


This leaflet, in the version sent out by the 
American Humane Education Society, has 
proved so popular that during the past three 
years it has required an average of over 100 
copies per day to supply the demand upon our 
office. One edition of 100,000 copies has just 
been exhausted, and we are now printing 50,000 
more. It is because of these large editions that 
we are able to offer this leaflet at the extremely 
low price of 25 cents per 100 copies, post-paid. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay to the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of in- 
terest or amount of the annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees to whom are en- 
trusted the care and management of our 
invested funds are a guaranty of the secur- 
ity of such an investment. Persons of 
comparatively small means may by this 
arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than can be had with equal safety by 
the usual methods of investment, while 
avoiding the risks and waste of a will con- 
test, and ultimately promoting the cause 
of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Personality of Animals 


N using the word “animals” 
I use it with the broad 
meaning of Webster,though 
more especially in regard 
to our four-legged ani- 
mals whose personality has 
to a certain extent been 
developed or modified by 
training and the com- 
panionship of man. 

Many people, those who 
have made no close study of animal life, laugh 
at the idea of animal ‘‘individuality,” believing 
with the practical old farmer 


“Wal, naow, 
A hoss’s a hoss, 
A cow’s a cow!” 


Those who have made a study of animal life 
believe that animals have varying degrees of 
certain qualities even as the “humans” have. 
These differences which make each separate or 
distinct from others of its kind constitute 
‘‘personality.” 

Wm. J. Long, the nature writer, says, ‘“There 
is as much difference between the first two crows 
one meets as the first two men or women.” 

“T asked a little child once,” said he, ‘‘who was 
telling me all about her chicken—how she knew 
her chicken from twenty others just like him in 
the flock. 

“ “How do I know my chicken? I know him by 
his little face,’ she said. 

“And,” he concluded, ‘‘sure enough the face 
when you looked at it closely was different from 
all the other faces.” 

In the Hyde Park Dog Cemetery, London, I 
found many tributes to the loving personality of 
the dog, as shown by a few of the inscriptions: 


‘Joe Follett, Missed by his many friends. 
he was not dog only. He was human.” 

Another reads, ‘‘Best friend I ever had.” 
ea‘ In memory of Jim a little dog with a big heart.” 

“In memory of Trim. Farewell, faithful little 
heart. We loved thee well. Sleep on and rest.” 


Surely 


The instincts of emotional natures of men and 
animals are said to be identical in many ways— 


By ALICE JEAN CLEATOR 
perception, sensation, joy, worry, anxiety, curi- 
osity, chivalry, sense of humor, devotion, etc. 
Animals have odd little ways, mannerisms, 
preferences peculiar to themselves just as people 
have, though perhaps not in so marked a degree. 

Jim, a neighbor's horse, is very notional as 
to blankets. He can’t bear the feel of a 
woolen blanket and, every time, will pull it off 
with his teeth. Polly, in the next stall, prefers 
woolen. 

Many horses, because of their hard lot in life, 
are serious, solemn looking creatures, and have 
no sense of humor. Others have mischievous, 
almost laughing eyes, showing a sense of humor. 

“Ned,” a friend’s horse, is one of the latter. 
He will sometimes chew his rope loose and go 
around the barn, letting down the harnesses 
from the nails, and pulling the cushions out of 
the buggy with his teeth. He does this from 
pure love.of fun, as a mischievous boy would do. 
Fortunately Ned has a kind master who recog- 
nizes this, not as ‘‘meanness,’’ but as humor. 

Most cats pay but little attention to a tele- 
phone bell. “Lovey Mary,” a cat of my ac- 
quaintance, will, on hearing the bell, run to find 
some member of the family and mew loudly as if 
to say, ‘‘The bell’s ringing! Hurry! Hurry!” 

Somewhat similar to the incident of Ned was 
that related to me by a Mexican boy, regarding 
his mustang pony. “I had some white chickens 
that roosted on each side of Sam's stall. Every 
time I took him into the stall he would have a 
scrimmage with them and pull them off by their 
tails. There would be a lively squawking, re- 
sulting in driving them all out, but soon they 
would come back and all would be as happy as 
kittens, unmolested on their roosts.”’ 

Sam did this “just for fun’’ and every day the 
same thing occurred. 

“Now, if that isn’t a sense of humor, I don’t 
know what is,’’ the boy concluded. 

I believe the voice of an animal mother is 


unmistakable to her young, and that two animals - 


could not have exactly the same voice. 

Someone has said, ‘‘There is no duplicating 
Nature, God makes his-creatures like the marked 
copies of de luxe editions.” 


NO DUPLICATES AMONG NATURE'S CHILDREN 


Geo. Bergard Shaw in ‘Killing for Fun” says, 
“There is at the London Zoo a morose maned 
lion who will tear you to pieces if he gets a 
chance. 


“INDIVIDUALITY” 


“There is also a very handsome maneless lion 
with whom you may play more safely than with 
most St. Bernard dogs, as he seems to need 
mostly but plenty of attention and admiration 
to put him into the best of humor. 

“IT do not feel toward the two lions as a car- 
penter does toward two pieces of wood, one hard 
and knotty and the other easy to work, or as I do 
toward the motor bicycle, one troublesome and 
dangerous and the other in perfect order. I 
feel toward the two lions as I should toward two 
men similarly diverse. I like the one and dislike 
the other.” 

In these few words this writer forcibly shows 
his recognition of the personality of animals. 

As one listens to Ernest Thompson Seton, his 
“Johnny-Bear,” ‘“‘Raggylug,” ““Bingo,”’ and other 
animal characters seem to possess the distinct 
individuality of human beings. Walt Whitman 
in his unique style says, “‘The look of the bay 
mare shames silliness out of me.” 

Ralph Waldo Trine has a somewhat similar 
thought, recognizing the personality of animals, 
though expressed in a more poetic way: 

“IT saw deep in the eyes of the animals the 
human soul look out upon me.” 

Some people have but little ‘‘fellow-feeling”’ 
for our dumb friends. In proportion as we pos- 
sess this ‘‘fellow-feeling’” shall we come to 
recognize the individuality of these creatures 
who are dependent upon us. 

In ‘‘Where’s Master?” that touching little 
story of Caesar, King Edward’s dog, we are 
shown the strong personality, the big heart, that 
is not incompatible to a little dog’s body. We 
see the lonely little figure of Caesar walking alone 
in the funeral procession of the dead king, his 
yearning heart asking over and over, ‘‘Where’s 
Master?” 

“T’ve come to the end of the journey. They 
say I can't follow Master any further. They say 
there are no little dogs where Master has gone. 

“But I know better.” 
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SOUTHWARD HO! 
Bird-Migration 
By S. J. DOUGLASS 
Lo! air-borne legions, gulf-ward bent; 
Wild ‘‘Honk!’’ on breeze from Arctic 
shores, 
Or lakes oft-stirred by broad-webbed oars! 
Summer has fled—its brief life spent; 
Vanished the charm its glad hours lent. 


On, on, harsh breezes urge bird-fleet! 
Youth vies with age the goal to reach, 
To bask and feast on sunny beach; 

Exchanging frosts for genial heat 

And tropic’s plenteous dainties sweet. 


Vast prairies, lined with unseen trails! 
Trained guides at every column-head, 
They sight each stream, each ‘‘sloo”’ 

where fed 

The spring-time hosts, in greening swales, 

That spread and preened their feathery sails. 


With wisdom human—aye, and more— 
Winged armies swoop and camp in bands, 
And traverse leagues of hostile lands; 

Sweeping from iced to palm-clad shore. 

‘*Missing’”’ and ‘‘killed’’—thinned ranks de- 
plore! 


What foes waylay these trusting friends? 
Why wring, for tribute, murderous toll, 
And blot fond life from muster-roll? 

With every wing-beat some life ends, 

Nor human power can make amends. 


Through flowery summer, gladsome May, 
How have gay meadows throbbed with 
song! 
But hark! 
wrong,— 
Hawk, crow, bold plunderers by day; 
By night ghost-owl, weird bird of prey! 


Eggs, nestlings miss proud Redbreast’s care: 
Dame Robin mourns a tender mate: 
Millions extinct: gun-shot, not Fate! 

Death strikes bronzed duck in upper air: 

Cygnets’ soft robes a blood-stain wear. 


Rice-bird and queenly swan but prey ? 
Still, man, blind man sums up his gains, 
While insect-hordes raid wood and plains! 

Proud boast, to match fell beasts’ essay— 

And means devise to maim and slay! 


each breeze bears tales of 


Is happiness too rife on earth? 

All-Father’s praises oversung? 

Or dare we silence humblest tongue 
Hymning sweet love and matchless worth 
That in the Heart divine have birth?— 
BIRD-CAROLS LINK FAR HEAVEN 

EARTH. 


TO 


Photograph from Audubon Society 
BOBOLINK, THE “RICE-BIRD" OF 
THE SOUTH 


ABOUT ROBIN RED-BREAST 
By C. L. CHAMBERLIN 


ROM time out of date 
birds have had a pecu- 
liar attraction for man 

and have entered into 
his religion, supersti- 
tion and fireside tales. 
None is more prominent 
in ancient tales and 
legends and none so well 
known to every one in 
city or country as the common robin. It has 
always been regarded as a bird of good omen and 
its bright, joyous ‘Cheer up, cheer up, cheery, 
cheer up”’ is one of the first signs of spring. 

The sight of the common mud and grass nest 
with its lining of horsehair and other soft bits, 
strings, ravelings and leaves, is familiar to almost 
every one. It builds in the low, heavy limbed trees 
of the garden or orchard and feeds its young on 
worms, certain insects, and, it must be admitted, 
fruit and berries of nearly every available kind, a 
thieving trait which calls down the wrath of 
many a farmer and gardener. But the investi- 
gations of the unprejudiced scientist have shown 
that there are two sides to this story and that 
cheerful robin red-breast pays for the fruit he eats 
by destroying many injurious worms and insects. 

The red breast so noticeable in the male has 
been made the subject of various superstitious 
stories. One old legend says that this bright 
red is due to the fact that when our Lord hung 
upon the cross the robin attended him and sup- 
plied some simple wants and, when doing this, 
some of the blood from His pierced side was 
sprinkled upon the bird. Since then the robin’s 
breast has always been red. For this reason in 
former times the robin was regarded with a sort 
of awe and reverence which caused it to remain 
unmolested by wicked boys who did not hesitate 
to rob the nests of other less sacred birds. 

Even in this enlightened age the robin is re- 
garded as the possessor of unusual powers and 
gifts. When red-breast is seen preening his 
feathers and calling forth the notes of his well- 
known song many people believe it the sign of 
rain coming within the next twenty-four hours. 
While the robin cannot be regarded as a never- 
failing weather prophet it is undoubtedly true 
that the change in the atmosphere caused by 
coming storm may affect it in a manner similar 
to that which causes chickens and other domestic 
fowls to preen and oil their feathers before a rain. 

A late departure south in the fall is said to show 
a short winter just as its early flight is thought 
to indicate a long winter. In spring an early 
return north is said to mean the end of winter 
and a late return implies a late spring. 

Probably no other bird has been made the sub- 
ject of more nursery songs and stories than 
robin red-breast. The ‘Tale of Cock Robin” 
has come down, in substance, through many cen- 
turies. Hidden back in unnumbered years is the 
origin of the old nursery song, 


“Come robin so merry with breast like a cherry, 
For now ‘tis the blossoming spring.” 


Another old child lullaby, relating to the robin, 
has been in the writer’s family for many genera- 
tions: 

“‘A robin once fled from the wood 
To the snug habitation of man, 
On the threshold the wanderer stood 
And thus his petition began.”’ 


The request for food and shelter which follows 
left a tender feeling for red-breast which the 
years have never effaced. 


Most birds make the world a more beauti- 
ful and comfortable place in which to live. 
Such birds should never be killed for sport, 
for food or for decoration. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


WHERE PELICANS ARE TAME 


Klamath Lake, on the border line between 
California and Oregon, is one of the most exten- 
sive and populous breeding resorts for wild fowl 
in the entire country, according to Bird-Lore, to 
which we are indebted for the accompanying pic- 
ture of Mrs. L. H. Bath and her friendly pelicans. 


MRS. BATH FEEDING THE PELICANS 


Mrs. Bath was appointed game warden of this 
territory in 1912. She personally makes the 
rounds of lake shore and streams. An eye-wit- 
ness says, “Birds are as safe in Mrs. Bath’s dis- 
trict as they are in her back yard.’’ Mrs. Bath 
has earnest helpers in the children of the locality 
whom she has taught to feed the wild fowl instead 
of stoning them. So strongly has she impressed 
the community with the propriety of caring for 
these birds that, last year, more than fifty wild 
ducks were hatched on the river banks within the 
city limits. 

Last summer six white pelicans decided to 
locate on Klamath Lake, and by dint of careful 
coaxing with live fish held in her hands, Mrs. 
Bath now has the family of pelicans so tame that 
they come daily for their meals, which they eat 
from her hand, and then follow her wherever she 
goes. 


MISS BASCOM’S BIRD HOSPITAL 


Miss Caroline Crowninshield Bascom is doing 
most commendable work in Seneca Falls, New 
York, not only in caring for stray and wounded 
birds, cats and dogs, but in teaching children to 
do so, by giving lectures illustrated by pictures 
of her pets and their ways. 


“An interesting outcome of her care for invalid 
birds is the affection that is invariably displayed 
by her proteges,’’ says The Guide to Nature, to 
which we are indebted for the accompanying 
picture which forcibly illustrates this fact. 
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PLANTATION STORIES OF OLD LOUISIANA, 
Andrews Wilkinson. 


Beginning with the very first pages of this beauti- 
ful volume one falls immediately under the charm 
that hovers over the old Southern plantations, and 
the spell grows upon one as the pages are turned. 
Old Jason, with his mule and beloved houn’-dawg, 
and his wealth of stories, delights the reader even as 
he delighted the Birdland Twins who lived upon the 
plantation. Every boy and girl will revel in The 


Minstrel of Birdland; The Crowning of the King- 


bird; the stories of Mr. Lynx and of Mr. Mink; 
of the Wolf and the Buzzard; and of The Lost 
Hunters of the White Doe, only a few among the 
many charming tales. Every reader, young and 
old, will enjoy the trips across the fields and clear- 
ings, and through the woods and swamps of the 
wonderful Louisiana country. 

It seems a pity, though, with all these vast 
spaces in which he himself could roam, and with 
all the love of animals that Old Jason’s stories should 
have taught him, that the Birdland Boy should have 
taken pleasure in a ‘‘zoo, in one corner of the man- 
sion grounds,” where were “chained a friendly old 
raccoon; the fragrant muskrat in her solitary cage; 
the few wild rabbits penned within woven wire; and 
several tiny alligators in a washtub.”’ 

Did the Birdland Boy never put himself in the 
place of these little prisoners and realize how they 
must have longed for their woods and trees, their 
wildernesses and their dark, sweet swamps? 

The exquisite pen and ink sketches and handsome 
cover decorations are by Charles Livingston Bull. 

338 pp. $2.00, net. The Page Company, Boston. 


THE REFORMATION OF JIMMY, Henriette 
Eugenie Delamare. 

Enter Jimmy, cross, disagreeable, ugly, his fav- 
orite pastime being the killing of helpless birds and 
animals, the natural effect of which amusement 
shows itself in his ill-treatment of every one, includ- 
ing his invalid mother and youngest sister. 

When the book closes all the boy’s energies, here- 
tofore having had no outlet except in cruel acts, 
have crystalized into that true manliness that shows 
justice and mercy to all living things. 

The change is wrought by an aunt, who teaches 
him to study the ways of the birds and beasts he 
had formerly sought only to slaughter; and, as soon 
as he learns the pathetic dependence of these weak 
things upon humanity’s care, his instinct to kill 
changes gradually into a desire to protect. 

Jimmy becomes a member of a Band of Mercy. 
He keeps the pledge to try to be kind to all living 
things, timidly at first, but with increasing manli- 
ness. 

Miss Delamare has given us a good text-book for 
all workers in the humane cause. 

352 pp. $1.20. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
Boston. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR. MOCKER, Thorn- 
ton W. Burgess. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JERRY MUSKRAT, 
Thornton W. Burgess. 


The charm of the Bedtime Stories of Mr. Burgess 
needs no comment. In ‘“‘Mr. Mocker” he brings a 
new character into the Green Forest, the mocking- 
bird, which calls on the various inhabitants and 
sings for each in turn. 


“Jerry Muskrat,”’ thinking himself wiser than his 
mother, and Farmer Brown's boy with a trap, give a 
hint of tragedy to this story, that continues as we 
find the Little People distressed at the low water 
in the Laughing Brook. A hunt for the cause of 
the trouble leads them to a dam built by Paddy 
the Beaver. But all ends well when Paddy breaks 
down his own dam and decides to stay awhile near 
the Laughing Brook with his Cousin Jerry. 


The inimitable illustrations of Harrison Cady 
add to the beauty of these volumes. 

Each, 120 pp. 50 cents, net. 
Company, Boston. 
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The World’s Largest Pigeon Farm 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


OU would hardly believe that, in all the 
world, there could be so many pigeons— 
pigeons black, white and fawn-colored; 
pigeons with heads shading to purple, 

big pigeons and small pigeons; pigeons rising in 
perfect clouds in the air, but to descend and cover 
the earth as might some sudden snow-storm! 


That, though, is just one phase of a visit to the 
largest pigeon farm in the world, located near 
Los Angeles, California. 

At this pigeon ranch, at last report, there were 
something like 40,000 cotes, which shelter, as 
roughly estimated, over 60,000 birds. These 
cotes are placed on a series of wooden tables and 
are arranged in tiers of six, each tier having seven 
pairs of holes. 

The cotes are made of cheapest wood; each 
resembling an ordinary soap-box, with two square 
holes cut in each side. In front of each hole 
there is a little porch, about two inches wide, 
forming the roof toa similar porch below. Inside 
the holes there is straw, the only furniture in the 
little home. 

Everywhere, in, on, around and over this ar- 
rangement, are the pigeons, making a charming 
picture. Most of them are pure white, but they 
vary; many have a bit of black around the eye 
and a spot of black on the breast; some have gray 
wings with a series of black dots; others, brown. 
The feet and bills are pink; the eyes black and 
always surrounded with a yellow rim. Over 
these thousands of birds there float the sounds 
of perpetual cooing, like the whirring of some 
distant mill. 

If you ramble among them you will find them 
very tame, and if you proceed far enough you 
will come to a building shaped like a barn, but 
each end of which consists of thirteen tiers, of 
eighteen pairs of holes. Inside there is row upon 
row of cotes. In these separate boxes the male 
and female birds are placed. Like the ostrich, 
squabs frequently pair off for life. 

Gentle and tame as they are, the pigeons are 
also most inquisitive and will watch the stranger 
with the greatest interest. Frequently, how- 
ever, one will take fright and fly away, quickly 
followed by all of the others, each one giving a 


THE COTES WHERE THOUSANDS OF PIGEONS LIVE 


scolding cry. Shortly afterwards, however, they 
will return and settle down among the boulders 
in the river, where they look exactly like a flock of 
gulls. 

The profits from pigeon-raising come very 
quickly, since the birds lay all the year ’round, 
except in the fall,, during the moulting period, 


when they take a vacation. Two eggs are laid, 
and require about eighteen days to hatch. Dur- 
ing this period the male bird takes turns with the 
female in sitting upon the eggs. The mother- 
birds feed the little ones by the method known 
as “regurgitation,” which consists in forcing up 
predigested food from their own craw into the 
mouths of their young. The squabs are ready to 
fly, when about three weeks old. This is also the 
time when they are most likely to be killed. 
Three-weeks’ old squabs, at wholesale, bring from 
$2 to $3 per dozen. Each year about five carloads 
of fertilizer are sold to tanneries, orchardists 
and berry-plantations, bringing $125 a carload. 

The birds are fed on wheat and corn, and it 
requires the services of about five men to manage 
the large pigeon-ranch. Their duties consist of 
feeding the parent-birds, cleaning the boxes, and 
catching and delivering the small ones. Little 
attention is given to the adult pigeons, as they 
will not leave the place. 

Experiments have been made in cross-breeding 
but, as yet, without any special advantage, so 
that most of the pigeons are interbred, as it 
makes no difference in the price of the squab 
what its species may be. Occasionally, how- 
ever, homing pigeons are raised for fanciers, and 
there is a suspicion that these also return, some- 
times, to swell the multitude. Some few turtle- 
doves are also raised, for their beauty. 

The greatest enemies of the birds are cats and 
rats, though it is uncertain how many they kill 
each year, for there is no method of keeping a 
record of the age of the pigeons, and they breed so 
rapidly that it is impossible to keep an accurate 
count of the number. 

This ranch was started sixteen years ago with 
100 birds and, as.stated, has now over 60,000. 
At night, the birds all retire into the cotes, as 
chickens do into a coop. 
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A LETTER TO A LITTLE DOG 
Dear Bill:— 
— your cruel and untimely death I have 

studied you all over, from every viewpoint 
and in minute detail and discovered that you were 
almost like man. Physically you were like him, 
and if some eminent psychologists are right you 
possessed consciousness. You possessed the 
power of attention, for often I have observed you 
exercising every variety of it—voluntary, in- 
voluntary and expectant; and you possessed 
habits. These three things, consciousness, atten- 
tion and habits, complete all the conditions of 
effective mental activity and imply that you per- 
ceived, knew and remembered, and that you felt 
and that you willed. 

Bill, if you have a conscious existence, please 
hear my story: 

Our neighbors brought against you the charge 
of chasing and roughly using little chickens. 
They told me your conduct was unbearable, and 
that I must dispose of you. They wanted to kill 
you, but I protected you. I finally compromised 
with your enemies in this way: I asked them to 
find you another home that you might continue 
to live and enjoy life, which they did; and they 
promised more—that they would deliver you to 
your new home. This promise gave me hope of 
seeing you some time, and on this promise I 
delivered you into their hands. At your new 
home your faults were mentioned and, no doubt, 
magnified, and your new master refused to 
accept you. You were then taken further on 
and bound with a baling wire to a tree in a secret 
spot in the dark green solitudes of a lonely wood- 
land many miles from the home you loved, and 
there were beaten to death with a club. No 
friend was nigh to sympathize with you in your 
last moments, to gently pat you on the head and 
to bid you a last farewell. You died in the pos- 
session and by the hands of your enemies and 
were left without a burial. 

Bill, when I handed you across the fence to 
your enemies you appeared so disappointed, and 
looked back at me so strangely, as if asking, 
“What for? What for?’ I understand now, 
after it is too late, that you had an inward con- 
viction of a calamity to happen that I was unable 
to foresee in the manceuvers of your enemies— 
something more terrible than I knew. I confess 
that by surrendering you up | did wrong. You 
loved me more than all the rest of the world. No 
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amount of wealth or argument could have in- 
duced you to part with me. The President of 
the United States might have whistled himself 
blind, and he could not have called you away 
from me. You were the soul of honor and I had 
all confidence in you. You possessed no false 
pride, and never a single time in your life dis- 
obeyed me by refusing to respond to my call. 
All you expected for services rendered were a few 
spoonfuls of sweet milk morning and evening, at 
milking time, and the “crumbs that fell from our 
table.” If I gave you nothing, you loved and 
served me just the same. You had no sorrows, 
but all was joy about you. Man has both joys 
and sorrow, but more of sorrows brought on by 
the transgressions of God’s laws. 

When you chased little chickens and dealt 
roughly with them you merely pursued your 
delights by obeying your natural tendencies or 
instincts. God held nothing against you, but 
man did hold charges against you and you paid the 
penalty of death merely for offending the great 
universal principle of selfishness in man. Unfor- 
tunate, indeed! But where, now, is the remedy? 

Bill, be patient with man. He is a precious 
and weak thing and is having a most serious time 
here on earth, with his seven stages of existence 
and other forbidden things. God gave him a 
revelation of His will, embracing commandments 
and other instructions to guide his steps into the 
path of rectitude, and later sent him a Redeemer 
to prevent his being totally and forever lost in 
sin and darkness; but He sent you neither a reve- 
lation nor a redeemer, for the plain and simple 
reason that you were as perfect in His sight as 
He would have a little dog be. 

Bill, we sorrow when we see the opening in the 
front fence made by the missing slat, where you 
made entrances and exits hundreds of times each 
day, while looking after duty; and we sorrow 
when we see you no more come rushing into your 
old master’s presence to crouch near his feet and 
set up a mournful howl when he plays on the 
violin that beautiful old song, “Some Sweet 
Day.”’ Possibly the notes grated harshly on 
your nerves, but we are disposed to believe that 
they touched some tender spot in your soul. 

Bill, your little bed behind the cooking-stove 
and the hole in the front fence shall remain where 
they are as tokens of your welcome home on that 
“Some Sweet Day.” HELEN BROWN, 

(and her papa). 
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ONE LITTLE PART 
By L. E. C. 


I pray for sweet peace that the horrors of war 
May pass from our beautiful world, 
That no more we may hear the cannons’ loud 
roar, 
That the banner of peace be unfurled. 


But I have no courage nor wisdom nor skill 
The thoughts of great nations to sway, 
While treading the pathway up life’s weary 
hill, 
For the mighty I only can pray. 


While I have no wisdom nor wealth I can 
give, 
A few earnest words I can speak 
For the innocent creatures around me that 
live— 
God’s little ones humble and meek. 


The little wild dwellers in woodland and 
grove, 
So harmless, so merry and gay, 
O, leave them in peace through their green 
haunts to rove, 
Nor darken their brief happy day. 


I speak for our friends on the hot dusty street 
Who toil the long weary day through, 
And often with harshness and negligence 
meet— 
Dumb, helpless, yet faithful and true— 


Glad if I may help them less suffering to 
know 
Ere they sleep ’neath the green grassy sod, 
And their souls—if they have souls, I think 
that they do— 
Are at rest in the blessing of God. 


Che Band of Mercy 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


PLEDGE 

“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 

We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our Dumb Animals, for one year. 

2. Twenty leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See inside back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One hundred and three new Bands of Mercy 
were reported in August, an excellent showing 
for a vacation month, of which 56 were organized 
in Sunday-schools in Maine. The numerals 
show the number of Bands in each school or 
town: 

Massachusetts 

North Adams: K. T. D. A. 

Roxbury: Happy Workers. 

Maine 

Ferry Beach: Methodist S. S., 5. 

Old Orchard: Methodist S. S., 13. 

Saco: Baptist S. S., 12; Methodist S. S., 14; Salvation 
Army, 5. 

West Scarboro: Methodist S. S., 7. 


Winsted, Connecticut: Gilbert Home, 8. 
Niobe, New York: Niobe. 

Wilawana, Pennsylvania: America. 
Elkton, Maryland: Cherry Hill. 
Blaine, Kentucky: Blaine. 

Cordell, Kentucky: Cordell. 

Ellen, Kentucky: Brushy Creek. 

Big Sandy, Tennessee: Royal. 
Atlanta, Georgia: Uncle John’s. 
Livingston, Montana: Wrens’ Nest. 
Marcelin, Sask., Canada: Crown Hill. 
Caldwell, Idaho: Caldwell. 
Middleton, Idaho: Middleton, 2. 


Schools in Minnesota 


Eveleth: Spruce, 3; Fayal, 5; Lincoln, 5; Lincoln Annex, 
5; High, 6. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 93,166. 
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JUST PLAIN CAT 


Our neighbor’s cat is Persian, the Jones’s is Maltese; 

Aunty’s big Angora has feathers to her knees 

(At mace they look like feathers), and a tail so big and 
white; 

When that kitty meets a puppy dog, I tell you it’s a sight. 

But when I ask, ‘‘What breed is mine, my pussy, sleek 
and fat?”’ 

They laugh and pull my curls and say, ‘‘Why, she’s just 
cat.” 


It’s oe Pat eyes aren’t yellow, and her tail is rather 
small; 

I don’t know if she ever had a pedigree at all. 

(That big word means her mother, her grandma, too, 
they say; 

That they all took prizes at a show, were marked a 
special way). 

What do I care for markings, for prizes and all that? 

My kitty’s just as precious, if she is just cat! 


She was the dearest kitten, all scamper and all fur! 

Not one of all my pets could make me laugh like her. 

She may be very common, but I know she’s good and 
true, 

For she meets me when I come from school with a lov- 
ing little mew; 

And, when she’s ’round, we never see a naughty mouse 
or rat, 

And I’m sure I love her better ’cause she’s just plain cat! 


PUTTING THE CHICKENS TO BED 


NE would naturally suppose that chickens would know 
when to go to bed, but what is a chicken to do if he 
is suddenly taken from the State of Washington to 
Alaska where the nights are only one or two hours 

long? If he goes to bed at sunset it would be ten or eleven 
o'clock, and if he arises at sunrise it would be two or three 
o'clock. The result is, unless he becomes acclimated, he would 
be liable to die of nervous exhaustion from lack of sleep. 

A friend of mine had some chickens in her Alaska home, 
Valdez, and had some others shipped from Seattle. The first 
evening the Seattle chickens kept roaming around by the light 
of the sun until about ten o’clock, and did this for two or three 
evenings. Finally their owner had to put them in their coop 
and shut the door at a very much earlier hour, until they had 
accustomed themselves to the long days. Later they seemed 
to appreciate the unusually long bright evenings, but retired 
with the other chickens at a reasonable hour. 7S 


HELPING THE LINNETS 
By MARY A. NYE 
~* one of thé sides of a southern California 


home a beautiful wistaria extends to the 
roof, twining around the chamber window 
of one of its occupants, a little boy about 
eight years old. He is the son of Dr. S.C. 
Edmiston of Los Angeles. One day he 
discovered two linnets building their nest; 
he was much interested and wanted to 
help them, so often through the day he put 
bits of string and pieces of wool on the window-sill which they 
immediately carried away to line their nest. In that way it 
was soon finished and, being within a few inches of the case- 
ment, little Burton and the birds soon became friends. The 
birds seemed to be perfectly fearless as they sat on the eggs, 
winking up at their friend with their bright little eyes and 
always ready for any crumbs which he might leave for them. 
Hearing that the boy was ill I went one day to see him and 
the first news he had to tell me was of the young birds which 
were then hatched out. I of course must see them at once. 
There they were, four feathery mites, opening their mouths 
for the crumbs which they knew would not fail them. One 
day one of them fell out of its nest, but Burton hunted around 
in the garden until he found and restored it to its mother. 
I could not help thinking how impossible it was to associate 
my little friend with some boys who found delight in robbing 
the birds, instead of making friends with them, and have 
written this true story, hoping it will be read by some boy of 
that class. : 


ROOM FOR ALL 
By CALIA ALTSTAETTER 


I love God’s world, and everything 
That creeps or walks or flies on wing; 
And I would never be afraid 

Of anything that God hath made. 


I would not kill a harmless thing 
Nor would I sever leg or wing, 

For God made them as well as me, 
How could I to them cruel be? 


If I am gentle, fearless, kind, 

A friend in most things I will find; 
In this big world there’s room for all 
Of God’s creatures, great and small. 


“ALL ABOARD” 
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: Weterinary Column 
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Question: My six-year-old driving mare has had 
a bad attack of strangles and two abscesses were 
lanced in her throat. Although the throat seems 
perfectly normal she has developed into a bad 
roarer and in her present condition I cannot drive 
her. Kindly advise me of a treatment, if any, and 
chances of recovery. 2 


Answer: Roaring is the direct result. of an inter- 
ference of the laryngeal nerve, causing paralysis 
of the left dilator muscle of the larynx. Where 
it occurs as an acute condition, massaging of the 
throat with a mild, stimulating liniment, and 
giving internally Fowler’s solution of arsenic 
(tablespoonful in food morning and night) con- 
tinued for not longer than two weeks, has, in 
some cases, proved beneficial. Where roaring 
becomes chronic a surgical operation is indi- 
cated. This operation is a very difficult one, 
but when properly performed is, in the majority 
of cases, successful. For further advice con- 
sult your attending veterinarian. 


Question: What is meant by the term “bishop- 
ing?” A friend suggested that it means changing 
the age appearance of a horse’s teeth. Will you 
kindly explain? O. L. M. 


Answer: Copping, or “‘bishoping”’ is often done 
in cheap and unreliable sales stables. It is a 
dental operation by which the teeth of a fifteen 
or sixteen-year-old animal may be made to re- 
semble those of a six-year-old. 


Question: A neighbor of mine wants to sell me a 
black farm mare, but she walks quite stiff in front. 
On examination of the feet I find there is a bulging 
of the sole. He says it will get well as soon as the 
hoof grows out. L. H. 


Answer: Dropped sole is the result of acute 
founder. When the soles are badly dropped, so 
that the sole actually comes in contact with the 
ground when walking, it is an incurable condi- 
tion. Where chronic lameness is indicated, de- 
spite methods of shoeing to alleviate the same, the 
horse should be humanely destroyed, as it is un- 
doubtedly unfit for any kind of labor, and treat- 
ment is of no avail. 


Question: I have a two-year-old colt that has 
trouble with her stifle. Every morning the stifle 
_ seems to be out of joint. I would like to know the 

chances of recovery, if any, and the method of 
treatment to be followed. Db. B. T. 


Answer: Stifle trouble in colts is the direct 
result of weakness of one or more of the straight 
ligaments of the patella. The application of an 
electric massage, continued for twenty minutes 
night and morning for a period of three weeks, 
will have beneficial results. At the expiration 
of this time, a stimulating blister should be 
applied to the affected region in order to 
strengthen the ligaments. While undergoing 
treatment absolute rest is imperative. 


Question: My bay driving horse slipped and 
stumbled, bruising her left knee and the knee is 
swelling considerably, very tender and painful. 
What can I do to relieve her? O. M. G. 

Answer: Bathe with hot water freely, and 
bandage with hot antiphlogistine and cotton. 
Change bandage every three or four hours. 
Careful examination of the knee is necessary in 
order to determine if a fracture is present. If at 
all in doubt, consult a veterinarian. With an 
injury of this kind, in connection with the local 
treatment applied, absolute rest is essential. 

Note: The Society's veterinarian will be glad to answer 


questions relative to the treatment of sick or injured ani- 
mals. Replies will be published whenever practicable. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class 


TO THE PEWEE 
Out of the gray mist ringing, 
Hark to the wondrous singing! 
Carol and pipe and flute, 
Echo of tinkling lute. 
Ah, little wizard in gray, 
Who taught thee thy marvelous lay? 
Trilling the song of the sparrow, 
Or mocking the scream of the jay. 
Ever coquettish and gay, 
Gladsome and blithesome alway, 
Welcome, thrice welcome the day, 
When northward thou wingest thy way. 
MARGARET B. STEVENSON, 
in Suburban Life. 


RECEIPTS BY P. C. A. 
OR AUGUST, 1914 


Bequests as wa Horace W. Wadleigh of Cohasset (in 
part), $1000; Mrs. Martha A. Hodgkins of East Brookfield, 
Mass., $550; Miss Sarah A. Hamm of Boston, $500; Mrs. 
M. C. C. Wilson of Cambridge (additional), $500; Mrs. 
Ezra Ripley her er, $30 (additional); Mass. Breweries 
Company, $25; Miss Eleanor S. Parker, $20; Mrs. F. E. 
coom $15; Mrs. W. H. Duplesis, $4; Mrs. F. R. Galacar, 

$3; J. P. Dexter, $2.50; Mrs. Geo. W. akefield, $0.50; Mrs. 
H. A. Noyes, $0.50; Mrs. Lucy K. Kimball, $0.25; cash, 
$0.25. 
TEN DOLLARS EACH 

Miss Isabella H. Ellison, Miss Elizabeth C. Wood, Mar- 
shal Fabyan, M. D., Miss Mary L. Ware, Geo. A. Goddard, 
Charles H. Fraiser, Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Thayer, N. E. 
Confectionery Co., Ira Atkinson, Mrs. Elizabeth Jenks 
Baxter, Butterick, Stone and Duncan, Mrs. Chas. Theo. 
Russell, Mrs. Helen L. Jordon, Miss Mary V. Polsey, Ebed 
L. Ripley, Miss Elizabeth Rice. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 


J. L. Taylor, Jr., Miss Anna E. Appleton, Mrs. Fannie 
Dodge, Miss Alice C. Eames, Henry H. Proctor, Mrs. Ada J. 
Burley, Julia M. Dutton, M. D., Georgie C. Ward, Mrs. 
Laura E. Sturtevant, Mrs. B. W. Currier, Mrs. Mary B. 
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Jennings, James B. Kerr, John Duff, Miss Caroline Stone, 
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Rev. James Hurley, Denison Bros. Co., Dr. C. D. 
Prescott, Albert W. Holmes, Clifford Baylies, W. W. 
Crapo, Gurden Holmes, Mrs. H. Lawton, Mrs. J. G. 
Grinnell, John Perry, F. W. Woolworth Co., H. A. Black- 
mer, Miss Ida Coggshall, F. T. Aiken Co., Miss Mary A. 
Church, Mrs. H. C. Boardman, J. L. Humphry, Mrs. 
Betsey Winslow, C. F. Wing Co., Mrs. M. J. Knowles, 
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Anthony, Mrs. R. McGreggor, W. J. Waring, Mrs. M. A. 
Brinkerhoff, Mrs. E. I. Marvel, Mrs. M. A. Hoag, Mrs. 
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F. A. Este, G. K. Hall, James A. Coughlan, Fred G. Moore, 
H. S. Robinson, Rev. Frank Shipman, John L. Smith, 
Valpy Bros., Walter J. Morse, Mrs. M. H. Bancroft, J. B. 
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Dexter, A. D. Gordon, F. A. Bosson, H. K. Austin, Mrs. 
M. L. Winship, Mrs. Charles W. McConnel, Hugh Gaw, 
D. V. S., Miss Florence G. Merrow, Mrs. Morrison, 
W. H. Ryder, R. T. Warde, Mrs. Francis J. Ward, EB. L. 
Bigelow, C. B. Eager, D. W. Powers, Mrs. Clifton G. 
Greenwood, C. F. Shattuck, Miss Alice E. Eames, Miss 
Alice I. Mather, Arthur Walsh, Mrs. F. E. Hardy, Ray- 
mond P. Delano, Jr., Genery Stevens, W. A. Stevens, W. A. 
Ford, W. B. Stone, James R. Gladwin, Mrs. Carolyn M. S. 
Gallup, Rev. W. H. Goggen, Mrs. F. H. Sprague, James A. 
Early, M. Flynn, Mrs. E. M. Fenn, Mrs. C. H. Cutting, 
Mrs. M. J. Howard, Elenore J. Stacey, Gardner, Mass., 
E. F. Hayden, E. H. Swain, Miss Kate Johnson, Attleboro 
Mfg. Co., Mrs. E. A. Manning, Geo. W. Noyes, Dr. F. P. 
Simpson, Mrs. R. D. Creamer, Miss Mary I. Cooper, Mrs. 
Ellen M. Blodgett, F. N. Wells, Mrs. A. M. London, Mrs. 
G. H. Woodman, Bela Alden, Mrs. Marie E. Wilbur, — 
S. Woodbury, F. aa. Mrs. O. E. Johnson, Mrs. F. J. 
Gurney, Miss Lois D. Beck, Mrs. W. A. Bates, Mrs. Kate 
B. W hiting, John Laman Mrs. A. E. Haviland, Mrs. C. O. 
Breed, Ralph Earle, Mrs. Josephine J. Sawyer, F. S. 
Whittemore, Wilbar Whittemore, Dr. Morse Wightman, 
Mrs. M. E. Gutterson, Miss Katherine McP. Howe, Chas. 
E. Haberstroh, Mrs. Annie M. Hartshorn, Miss Jennie E. 
Gordon, Mrs. A. H. Anderson, Mrs. Edw. Newitt, Miss 
Annie E. Fales, A. L. Boynton, Lewis Rice, Rev. J. D. 
McGann, G. H. Rogers, Miss Harriet A. Howe, Mrs. C. F. 
Bergengren, W. R. Howard, Mrs. Sarah E. Weller, Mrs. J. 
B. Haskell, Mrs. G. S. Poole, Wm. Arthur Gallup, Mrs. 
W. A. Gallup, B. F. Kimball, Mrs. W. H. MacInnis, Miss 
Martha A. Oakes, Miss Almira F. Safford, Mrs. Harry E. 
Blake, Bentley W. Warren, Mrs. Bentley W. Warren, 
Mrs. Wm. Windom, Miss Florence B. Windom, Mrs. Carrie 
H. Johnson, Hon. John C. Crosby, A. F. Brown, Mrs. 
Savillian Arnold, Mrs. H. R. Foster, Mrs. B. F. Forbes, 
Mrs. Mary S. Kelley, Mrs. Wm. F. Baxter, Miss Clara M. 
Barlow, W. R. Counter, Thomas W. Gardiner, Mrs. W. H. 
Winslow, William F. Bradbury, Miss H. Isabelle Williams, 
Richard ‘Britton, Mrs. Carl W ee Dr. B. B. Wether- 
ell, Mrs. A. G. Stone, Mrs. Chas. B. Grout, Mrs. Susan B. 
Kelly, Mrs. E. A. Bradley, Mrs. A. cH. Jones, J. A. 
Gordon, M. D., Mrs. Lillian D. Brodeur, Mrs. H. C. Allen, 
Fred A. Andrews. 


For Angell Memorial Hospital 


Mrs. M. H. Bancroft, $10; Busy 47 Society, $5; James 
R. Gladwin, $5; Harriet Donovan, $2; M iss N. Agnes Robb, 
$2; Geo. A. Phillips, $1; ““C. G. A.,” $1; Mrs. D. J. Ayer, $1; 
“a friend,” * $1; Curtis School, North Hanover, Mass., $0.05. 

All others, $54.30. 


For Summer Work and Horses’ Vacations 


Trustees of the Irwin Fund, $50; John D. Williams, $25; 
Miss Ada F. Hughes, $25; William B. Walker, $25; Charles 
Whittemore, $25; Mrs. Ezra Ripley Thayer, $20; Miss E. F. 
Mason, $15; Mrs. Geo. M. Nowell, $14; Miss Lucy S. 
Brewer, $10; Mrs. J. H. Davenport, $10, of which $7 for 
horses’ vacation; Mrs. Theodore Chase, $10; The Misses 
King, © a0, ae James R. Hooper, $10; Mrs. B. L. Young, 
$10; C. Johnson, $10; Edward B. Bayley, $10; Miss 
M. Ber Jackson, $5; s: Brooks Fenno, $5; Mrs. H. 
Goodacre, $5; Mrs. Edw. Wigglesworth, $5; Miss M. H. 
Dennie, $5; W. D. Swan, M. D., $5; Mrs. s. John S. Mason, 
$5; Dr. Harriet E. Reeves, $5; “‘a friend,” $5; Miss Alice I. 
Mather, $4; Miss Florence G. Merrow, $3.50; Miss Helen 
E. Blake (additional), $3.50; Emile Pickhardt, $2; Miss 
Elizabeth A. Hunneman, $2; Mrs. L. M. Thurston, $2; 
Mrs. Etta D. Ellsworth, $2; Mrs. Charles W. McConnel, $1; 
Miss Caroline = Cooke, $1; a friend in Monson, $1. 

Total, $3845. 

Fines, $196. 

The American Humane Education Society, $550. 


Subscribers 


Joseph C. Whipple, $26.09; John Ruston, $16.75; Donald 
Moriarty, $12; Miss A. T. Saint, $10; Mrs. 'W.R. Northup, 
$5; “sundries,” $5; Eau Claire Book Co., $4.80; H. M. 
Sanders, $4; Thomas H. Savery, Jr., $2.50; Miss Madeline 
Young, $2.50; Mrs. C. C. Stuart, $2. 50; Miss Alice Ridings, 
$2; John MacKenzie, $2; Mrs. D. N. Nichols, $2; Anna B. 
Chambers, $2; Mrs. E. T. Packard, $2; Charles Ripley, $2; 

rs. E. I. Rice, $2; J. B. Foster, $1.80; Richard Carroll, 
$1.50; Mrs. O. E. Stewart, $1.25. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


E. Wendell, Mrs. James B. Wood, Mrs. F. A. Lewis, 
Marion R. Russert, Arthur L. Hayden, Bessie Wehe, 
Mark Smith, Ada T. Hammond, Prescott L. Childs, L. E. 
Johnson, O’Neal Watson, Paris Gibson, Alice Holbrook, 
J. V. Dittman, Marian E. Dean, Blanch E. Post, Mrs. 
F. A. Bidwell, The Speilman children, Miss E. E. Johnson, 
Rogers Free Library, Miss I. F. Churchill, Miss Fanny G. 
Gardiner, Mrs. J. Brocklehurst, Harvey O. Kelly, Sister M. 
Fides Shepperson, Lydia B. Whipple, Luke Beeson, Public 
Library, St. John, N. B., G. A. Rathfuss, Miss K. Foote, 
Ada M. Powers, Father L. W. Slattery, Mrs. G. E. Reed, 
Mrs. J. E. Jacobson, R. M. Packer, Mrs. M. H. Brun. 

All others, $6.94. 

Total, $152.63. 

Sales of publications, interest, dispensary, etc., $1615.05. 

Total, $6359.83. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
TION SOCIETY FOR AUGUST, 1914 


Estate of Elizabeth F. Noble, $835.95; a water for 
the distribution of humane literature, $63.47; Erie Co. 
(N. Y.) S. P. C. A., $24; H. M. Sanders, $5; Mrs. Ida M. 
Chandler, $4.04; Mrs. Ww. R. Northup, $3.92; D. hd wd 
& Sons, $3.75; Mrs. Virginia W. Straley, "$2.51 8 
Bucksath, $2.55; Ethel H. Tompkins, $2; S. H. Boothe $2; 
Mary F. Pierce, $1.68; Miss Helen E. Blake, $1.50; Estelle 
Davis, $1.16; N. H. Dunning, $1; Walter E. Boteler, $1; 
Mrs. Maria W. Coxhead, $1; Mrs. A. W. Arthur, $1; 
Miss Camilla E. : Hall, $1; Miss Hannah Horgan, $1. 

Interest, $833.6 

Small sales, 99. 
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oe prices in large quantities; sample free 

“Be Kind to Animals,” mottoes............ each 10 cts. 


“*Be Kind to Animals,”’ signs for vehicles . . foo: 15 cts. 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley ..cloth 25 cts. 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc. ..cloth 50 cts. 


Angell Prize Contest Recitations........... paper 16 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 
Mr. Angell, 2 cents, or .............-- $2.00 per 100 


Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 
Angell, 2 cents each, or .............. 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... hae 
Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley ..... 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 
Festival of Tender Mercies................ 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy Buttons 

White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border, 
Large, two cents each, $1.00 per 100; small, one cent each, 

60 cents per 1 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
Ribbon badges, gold-stamped, 8 cents; ink-stamped, 4 cents 
Band of Mercy Register ................+. 8 cents each 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, wordsonly) . .$3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership ....... es 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ 1 

No order by mail filled pr than five cents. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers at the same 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
45 Milk Street, Boston 


Telephones 5620-5621 Cambridge 
Cable Address ‘‘Tory”’ A. B. C. Code, 5th Edition 


The Johnson Marble Company 
Importers and Manufacturers 
62-70 First Street, East Cambridge, Mass. 
Boston. Carrara. New York Office, 103 Park Ave. 


HOLT-FAIRCHILD CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Builders of the 
ANGELL MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


ROBERT GALLAGHER CO. 
166 Devonshire St., Boston 
Metal Lathing, Plain and Ornamental 
Plastering 


is being done by us at Angell Memorial Buiiding 
’Phone Main 69 


Frank A. Merrill Wm. G. Merrill 


THE MERRILL COMPANY 
Engineers and Contractors 
HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS 
Steam Piping for Power Plants and Central Stations 


19 PEARL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 4593 Main 


G. W. & F. SMITH IRON COMPANY 


Steel Structures and Architectural 


IRON WORK 
Offices, Shops and Foundry 
Island, Gerard and Farnham Streets 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR 


JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Gndertakers 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 74 


WILL YOU NOT SUBSCRIBE 


FOR ONE OR MORE OF THESE CERTIFICATES? 


Senrincare “ACKNOWLEOGES THE GIFT OF 


INE POLLAR 
BUILOING Fu 


Name... 


I herewith remit the sum of $ 
Certificates, said amount to be used in the erection of the 
ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMALS’ HOSPITAL. 


| 


BOOKS AT COST OF MAKING 


School Superintendents, Teachers, Humane Educators 
and Societies Everywhere May Obtain AT COST 


The Heart Culture Series 


“BLACK BEAUTY” “BEAUTIFUL JOE” 
“THE STRIKE AT SHANE’S” **PRINCE RUDOLF’S QUEST”’ 
“FOR PITY’S SAKE” “THE LADY OF THE ROBINS” 


“OUR GOLD MINE AT HOLLYHURST”’ 
These books offer a variety of delightful, instructive humane reading 


See prices for all our humane literature elsewhere in this issue 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Everything in CAT’S PAW 
WOOD and WOODWORK CUSHION 


for Architects and Builders at 8 a ER a E ELS 
Won’t Slip 


LUMBER, SHINGLES, STAIRS 
COLUMNS, FLOORS, MOULDINGS 
CASE WORK, DOORS, ETC. 
STEARNS’ CYPRESS GUTTERS 


50 CENTS ATTACHED 
Send for Catalogue Number Six and Price 


All Dealers 
The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. 
That Plug Resists Wear Where the Wear Comes 
BOSTON FOSTER RUBBER CO. BOSTON, MASS. 


ORIGINATORS and PATENTEES of FRICTION PLUG SPECIALTIES 


FSi, Pure - Rich - Fragrant DOG BREAD > = 
1s the best food 
Half-pound Canisters. 


3 1 Ib. Canisters, 60 cts. 
Ib. Canisters, 35 cts. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


t t 

“OLD GRIST MILL’’ GILMOUR, ROTHERY & CO. 
SS. S. PIERCE CO. 38 Charles River Avenue INSURANCE 


120-130 WATER STREET, BOSTON 


Boston, Mass. "PHONE, MAIN 4800 
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| CUSHION HEEL 
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